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Editorial 


"Folk Music” is big business today because it has become popular music. At least a 
certain type of sound which the trade has labeled “Folk Music” has become the hottest 
thing since the Twist. But is it really folk music? And what then is popular music? What 
is the relationship between them and who are the mysterious “folk"? These questions 
I shall not attempt to answer on this page at this time. 

Today the term folk music means many things to many people. To some it means 
a group of youngsters singing about some guy named John Henry while beating wildly 
on their guitars, to others it brings to mind the music and songs of Woody Guthrie or 
Pete Seeger, again others will consider Bill Monroe and the Stanley Brothers the real 
American Folk Music. Some will say Stephen Foster is the only exponent of folk music 
and upon hearing this others will scream in anguish and yell that Leadbelly, Blind Lemon 
Jefferson, and Lightning Hopkins are the only real folk singers. Jazz fans may say that 
jazz and gospel music is the only real soul-folk music in the USA but sonie youngsters 
may take the Kingston Trio or Peter, Paul, and Mary as their definition of folk music. 
The Indians of New Mexico and the Cajuns in Louisiana have now been told that their 
music is American folk music but some will say Bobby Dylan and Joan Baez are the 
only ones, while yet some others will claim that Fats Domino, Little Richard, and Ray 
Charles are the best folk singers in the country. In my opinion all of these names plus 
thousands of others and the music and songs they represent are all in one way or 
another connected and related to the vast and mystical field of American folk music. 
Those who are in the limelight of TV, radio, records, and concert halls as well as those 
who simply play for their own enjoyment in the backwoods or in their own living 
rooms are all contributing to our great musical heritage. 

I hope that this Occasional will be a forum for writers, musicians, scholars, and other 
interested individuals who will help all of us gain a better understanding of our own 
folk music. There is great need for knowledge and communication — I feel this especially 
when I hear some of the songs on the radio today by "folk" groups who seem to have 
little or no understanding of the material they are using. There is need to investigate 
what is happening to the once rural music of America as it moves into the cities ~ let 
us through our folk music find out more about the geography of our country, about its 
politics, social, economic, and religious peculiarities, customs and traditions — and how 
these are changing and evolving. My notebook is already full of questions which should 
be raised and discussed and perhaps even a few explanations and answers will be 
found. 

You will no doubt notice that this first issue has a strong emphasis on traditional 
negro material. This is largely due to the fact that most of my friends and acquaintances 
know me as an enthusiastic blues connoisseur. This I won't deny — I love the Blues — 
but I am just as interested in and enthusiastic about other types of American folk music 
and hope that in the future all of you will help to explore and examine the many styles, 
forms and traditions. . 

In future issues a section devoted to short notices and information which does not 
warrant a lengthy article to communicate will be included. I hope to print more 
important songs and letters to the editor shall also be included. 

My special thanks go to Bernard Uhle for transforming an idea into reality by 
printing AFMO, to my associate editors Miss Toni Brown and Mr. & Mrs, Fredrickson for 
their hard work and moral support, to the advertisers, and last but not least to the 
writers and artists who I hope have thrown new light on some of the many areas in the 
realm of American folk music. I hope that the occasion for the next issue will not be in 
the too distant future. 

Notice: 


If you have obtained this issue of AFMO directly from Box 5073 - Berkeley 5, Calif. 
you will automatically be informed when the next issue will be ready. If you have 
bought or borrowed AFMO elsewhere be sure to send in your name and address if you 
wish to be informed about subsequent issues (the editor). 


The damn Tinkers 


By Mack McCormick 


In 1928 the Texas Folklore Society produced a book which included a fragment of 
the notorious and widely known song Uncle Bud. With it came the comment, “the nature 
of this song is such as to prohibit the printing here of the six collected stanzas that go 
with the music.” Then follows a note saying that nevertheless these naughty words 
have been consecrated to the Harvard College Library! And finally — so that there is 
some excuse for having mentioned the song in the first place ~ a verse is printed, 
quaintly bowdlerized: 


There's corn in the field, there's corn in the shuck 
There's girls in this world ain't never been touched 
O Bud, Uncle Bud, O Bud, O Bud, O Bud 


Not a very significant song perhaps - But then who is to say a song which millions 
of people sing and enjoy is insignificant? On the contrary, the antics of the lecherous 
old Uncle Bud are to be held in the greatest esteem if we are to judge from the way 
the song is treasured and passed around by a sizable part of our Southern population. 
Yet, a folklore society which is supposed to be interested in just such behavior, feels 
free to tinker with it in a way that reminds one of those darker ages when a physician 
called to assist a woman in childbirth did so by slipping his arms through holes in a 
large screen. 

Since that time things have changed. Ideas of modesty and trends in censorship have 
shifted enough that some people have become charmed by an illusion known as progress. 
Still there is no doubt that one's breath is a little freer since the flurry of appellate 
decisions which have chopped down so many of the laws enabling censorship. The 
censor — whether a U.S. Customs officer, Postal Inspector, state film board member, 
or city cop — is far less secure in his place on the public payroll. There is a growing 
feeling that these people serve no useful purpose, and behind this are two bold ideas. 
One is that while there is much loose in the world which tends to corrupt, its source is 
neither in books nor pictures. The other is that our function as citizens is to instruct 
the government, not the reverse. 

Looked at over a period of years it is clear that the struggle against censorship is 
pretty much the rule for the creative bird. What has happened lately is that publishers 
and producers have joined the fight, and with fairly prompt results, the novelist and 
film maker now enjoy tentative new freedoms. Any sense of progress is, however, 
dampened by the fact that while Henry Miller comes to us with all his repetitiousness 
intact, news of and from Cuba is as thoroughly strained as anything Gerber’s ever put 
in a can, and the books and records that document folk songs are curiously still damned 
by the same old taboos. But here the sad fact is that these collections remain as prissy 
as ever not because of police pressure, but because the collectors themselves have 
volunteered to excise and rearrange the body of folklore, 

The folklorist, his publisher, and the academic circles in which they swarm, have 
habitually assumed certain material to be “unprintable". On the one hand this reveals 
a patronizing attitude which looks on traditional song as a kind of quaint rustic 
literature, of too little importance to be dealt with honestly; and on the other hand it 
shows a pathetic ignorance of statutory law. For all the busy footnotes of the scholar 
not one has ever cited a statute which prohibits a factual study of human behavior. 
Such as they are, the laws are invariably directed against what is thought to “corrupt 
the public morality” and are almost always applied to creative works. But the folklorist 
does not create. He simply reports on that which exists. Rather than tending to corrupt 
the public morality, the study of folklore is in fact a means to appraise and understand 


the public morality, not in its idealized form, but as it actually is. It is, in short, a 
science ~ an ordering of knowledge concerning the traditions that spring from different 
groups and cultures, 

Rather than being prohibited by laws, the folklorist and his publisher actually have 
available the same freedoms which are granted lawyers, psychiatrists, and reputable 
scientists in other fields. These freedoms are not widely publicized but are nevertheless 
supported by long-standing practice and precedent. For example, in 1949 the Journal of 
Marilime Law printed the longest, bluest, and most unrelieved sitting of cussing that 
has probably ever appeared in print. No novelist would yet dare go so far. The occasion 
was a transcript of testimony given in a case of mutiny, the officers telling the court 
exactly what their crewmen had said to them. 

By the same token, several journals in the field of psychiatric medicine make a 


practice of printing verbatim transcripts of patients in free association. These typically * 


include the most abandoned and expressive language, cxceéding anything to be found 
in hard-core pornography. These publications are carried in the mail, passed through 
customs, and are available to any members of the public who choose to seek them out. 
Countless examples are to be found in any large university library. The justification 
for these instances of special freedom rests on the fact that the very purpose of the 
publication is denied if anything less than an accurate portrait of human behavior is set 
forth. Obviously the same must apply to the work of the folklorist who concerns himself 
with the behavior of entire groups. 

It is appropriate to note that not only do other fields use their freedoms in the strict 
sense, they also enjoy them, Several medical journals specialize in fillers of bawdy, 
medical-oriented jokes. Advertising in these same journals is frequently arresting, as 
in the case of a layout showing a purple-colored man clawing at his pubic region — an 
ad for a dermatitis remedy. And when the American Radiclogist published a photo series 
showing positioning for a new X-Ray technique the model was a lovely, utterly naked 
giti of no more than 16 years. 

The fact that such priviledges have not been claimed, even in their strict form, by 
the folklorist suggests they feel that what they are doing is somehow not so worthy as 
the work of a doctor or a lawyer. But the archeologist who deals in the folkways of 
antiquity apparently does not share this compulsion, They quote the long-dead songs in 
such works as Ancient Near Eastern Texts where one finds this tidbit translated from a 
Sumerian tablet, circa 2000 B. C. 


O my god, of the wine-maid, sweet is her date wine 
Like her date wine sweet is her vulva, sweet is her date wine 


Yet the folklorist will not admit that 4000 years hence the same thought comes 
roaring out of Negro blues celebrating strong drink and sweet tasting women. 

On the contrary, the folklorist shirks from it. The thoroughness and extent of his 
deceit is described in his own words: 


CARL SANDBURG, in The American Songbag, explaining a deletion from The Foggy, 
Foggy Dew: “A middle verse is censored ... it is what they call apocryphal and of the 
twilight zone." 


JOHN JACOB NILES, in the forward to his collection of World War I soldiers’ 


“ 


songs: . under the heading of impractical and unexpurgatable come many priceless 
things.” 
JOANNA COLCORD, in the forward to Songs of American Sailormen: “.., violence 


(has been) done to the words in the interests of propriety!” 


JOHN A LOMAX and ALAN LOMAX; commenting on what has been deleted from 
their publication of one of the most famed cowboy songs, The Old Chisholm Trail: 
“There remain hundreds of unprintable stanzas." 

WILLIAM DOERFLINGER, in the preface to a major collection of sea songs: “Save 
for the omission, where indicated, of a few verses unsuitable for printing, both words 
and tunes are given just as they were sung..." 


HOWARD ODUM, on the brevity of his version of the widely sung Honey Take A 
One On Me: “Most of these (verses), however, are not suitable for publication.” 


These examples, and they are only a few of the many available, are each from major 
collections, the books on which we are largely dependent for an insight into the texture 
and play of tradilional song in the United States. (It is from these original collections 
that dozens of many popular anthologies have been derived.) Yet each has been subject 
to an arbitrary sense of decorum. But what have we leit if a body of folklore is subject 
to the preoccupations of an English professor? What becomes of knowledge which is 
first strained to make it decorous? 


Anyone who has spent a few moments listening to the ebb and flow of traditional 
song in America knows that a book such as The Folk Songs of North America is damn 
well not what its title says it is. Everyone is well aware of the whooping vein of ribaldry 
that runs through the songs of sailors and yet a book such as Songs of American 
Sailormen runs to 212 pages pretending it does not exist. The Library of Congress lies 
to us by omission in its documentary records such as Negro Work Songs and Calls. 
As we leaf through the field recordings and the books ... Music From The South ... 
Singing Soldiers ... Negro Prison Camp Work Songs ... American Murder Ballads ... 
Cowboys Songs ... Songs and Ballads of the Maine Lumberjacks ... Ozark Folksongs ... 
Songs Sung In The Southern Appalachians ... each of them in turn proves its title a lie 
and cheats us with a false impression of people and their songs. The deceit is not a small 
one; there have been over 700 books dealing with folk songs in the English language, 
and perhaps half that number of documentary LP albums, and hardly one of them without 
thorough expurgation of indecorous matter. 


What is omitted is not mere fragments nor some special minority of songs, but rather 
it is a significant part of the whole structure of folk song. The expurgated collections of 
children’s songs and rimes are, for example, particularly deceptive, describing children 
not as they are but as some misguided adult thinks they should be. Contradicting what 
you will find in most of the books, an afternoon spent listening to jump rope rimes in a 
playground will reveal a folklore that dwells incessantly and comically on a myriad 
of gory topics, speculates on the accidental death of younger siblings, pokes fun at 
bathroom functions, delights in news of pregnacies in the neighborhood. It is full of 
sexual fantasy and, like rituals among the most primitive cultures, the ring games of 
children are often in the nature of erotic rehearsal (Oh shake it to the east, Oh shake 
il to the west, Oh shake if to the fair one you love best.) In the child’s lore we can 
hear their concern with matters not fully understood. We can hear the forces of instinct 
playing upon them. It is this, the quintessence of innocence, which the folklorist has 
suppressed, 

Listening to the American people one is continually impressed with the discrepancy 
between the songs they are actually singing and what has been reported. The documen- 
tarians have distorted and placed in minor roles two great figures in Negro mythology, 
Heg Eye and Stavin Chain whose very names derive from genital slang. Because of 
their language the taboo has been clamped on the vast body of rimes and calls that 
invariably accompany craps, skin-ball and other gambling games. 


Nowhere is there even a hint of the vast number of prison songs that graphically 
describe the enforced homosexuality of modern penal systems. These songs expose a 
problem no one likes to talk about, namely that most young men sentenced to prison 
become punks for the older convicts. There is, for example, a version of Stackolee which 
describes a duel between two tough convicts over possession of a favorite punk. Another 
aspect of homosexuality in traditional song is the famed Big Rock Candy Mountain 
whose fantasy picture of a never never land has long been used by wandering hobos and 
carnival tramps to lure youngsters into running away from home on a journey to “the 
lemonade springs”. 


However it would be an error to conclude that such songs are found only among the 
low-life. There was for instance an occasion {see Life, Nov. 4, 1946) on which Oliver 
Wendell Holmes and Felix Frankfurter coaxed Judge Learned Hand into favoring them 
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= - A cabin aa called Nipper 
F A son of Jack the Ripper 
‘ He stuffed his ass 
ones With broken glass 
ar , And circumcised the Skipper 


Other equally bawdy and comic pieces punch a moral with unexpected vi or as ip 
; the long narrative about Shine, the Negro stoker aboard the Tilanic who saved imselt 
while leaving the millionaires and the Captain's daughter to drown, : 2 


Captain's daughter ran up on the deck 
‘Pjal Drawers in her hand and her b's round her neck 


te : Said “Shine, Shine, please save me, 
uE : r I'll give you all the love in the seven seas.” 
ey ; Shine said “Pussy's good while it last 
" 2 But this is one time I'm gonna save Shine's ass.” 
es *, And the lasi time I seen Shine - 
j es uy He was dead drunk up on an airline. a 
% et e But no where do the books admit the existance of these. Neither do they admit the 
Oyen the appeal of such fabulous beasts as The Darby Ram and The Strawberry Roan 
f large degree in the enormity of their sexual organs and the incredible y 
} undertake. That venerable ballad which Sir Francis Child cataloged as 274, 
oF 


Goodman, and whose countless variations make it perhaps the best known ¢ re) _any@song) 


“a in the English language (The Sailor's Return, The Merry Cuckold, Drunk La t Night 
+ hg Four Nighis Experience, etc. etc.) is ignored in all except its mildest form. 
A iid true of the recent ballad which narrates the tourist court adventures of evangel 
Pos by McPherson, of a song known to practically every man, woman, and child: The Mi 
if Cootchy Dance, and of one of the great epics of all time, The Ball of Kerrie 

* 7 dozens of verses cover every detail of the orgy which took place in a § 

4 “ finally concluding: a 

a) : ; The village elders came next day, 

; x, y They were amazed to see, 

: a Four and twenty maidenheads 
wei A hangin on a tree, re 

ale 2 


a The blue-pencil has amputated numerous verses which are traditionally sung < 
_--—s part of such popular pieces as Salty Dog, Willie The Weeper, Corrine Corr: 


< Sr aforementioned Uncle Bud. Though bits and pieces have appeared on comme ® 

_ and are elsewhere hinted at, it is only in the folk community itself that o e will 

Y =f The Dirty Dozens, Bout A Spoonful, or Big Balls In Town in their alone eee 
form. 


Y + Through censorship whole areas of our traditions have been forgotten, Iti is mpossible 
—£ now to obtain a clear picture of the songs that once circulated among whores and p ‘pimps, 
en but it is known that we are indebted to the underworld of just one town, St. Louis 

_ only for St. Louis Tickle and for the favorite Bully Of The Town, bu also for th 
__ treasured of American ballads, Frankie And Albert, One wonders what inspiration 
4! _the women of St. Louis’ Levee district? But of the songs of whores, w ane 
cleaned up is tossed away and so, little remains except for those mild fragments o 

1 Hear You Knocking, Buddy Bolden's Blues, and of the melancholy depre ession song 
Tricks Ain't Walking No More which have passed onto phonograph recor 


A raft of songs dealing with venereal disease, a favorite topic in the $0 
and Sellen rss have been expungeds ee ng le Marie-o, The Unfortunate Rake 


rd a ship 


j - Bill] and Morphine Sue were only two of several dozen “unprintable” songs in tradition 


among narcotics users in the 1920s. 


-———s ©ne_ considerable body of traditional song is known, strangely enough, by pro- 


fessional dance band musicians. In the hey day of the swing band one could hardly 
wander into a dressing room full of musicians without hearing the words that go to 
such riffs as Hey Lawdy Mama or Gimme Some Head. The last resting place of many 


vy of these has been the phonograph record where they are preserved as instrumental 
ps _ flagwavers, with or without vocal fragments that hint at what is omitted. The list is 


_ impressive: Fletcher Henderson's Christopher Columbus, Ben Pollack’s Deep Elm, Charlie 

Johnson's The Boy In The Boat, Woody Herman's Fan It, and various Count Basie 
arrangements such as Your Red Wagon, The Dirty Dozens, and I Ain't Mad Al You. 
Tn another commercial area, the dependence on folk song has been a fact of show 


business since earliest minstrel days, and if the scholars have ignored the bawdy song, 


the tin pan alley merchants have not. During World War II alone — when the three 
ladies known as the Andrew Sisters established the modus operandi for all the 
subsequent trios and quartets that grab, rework, and resell’ folk song ~ some of the 
biggest hits were Rum and Coca-Cola, which began as caustic calypso about native 
women “working for the Yankee dollar"; a cleaned up version of Amen, one of the 
countless marching songs; and Bell Boltom Trousers which derived from a cynical 
"ballad of seduction: 


Now if it be a daughter, just bounce her on your knee 
If ii be a son, send the bastard out to sea 


mae 3} With bell bottom trousers and coat of Navy blue 


Let him screw the Navy the way that I did you. 


Other bawdy song has provided the basis for such popular successes as Ain’l Gonna 
Give Nobody None of My Jellyroll, In My Harem, Hey Ba-Ba-Re-Bop and Phil Harris’ 
The Thing, an adaption of a venerable piece known elsewhere as The Chandler's Wile, 
“the tale of a young man overwhelmed by the generosity of a shopkeeper’s wife. 

___ Itonically, however, it was an other facet of the music business which is responsible 

- for preserving the largest body of traditional music found intact anywhere. Making 

- records to the taste of the “country” and "race" audience since the 1920s, the phono- 
graph record industry has amassed a quantity of song and authentic performances 
alongside which all scholarly collection is insignificant. Although they were governed 
by purely commercial intent, these record companies were willing to come to grips with 
- popular culture in a way that folklorists have seldom managed. Visiting most of the 


< - major cities of the South, recording pretty much everyone and everything that came 


along, there was no attempt to make the product suit some external set of standards. 
They simply tried to produce records that had sales appeal in the folk community itself, 
and as a result astonishing things are to be found on 78 rpm discs: songs that champion 
narcotics, strong drink, and lusty women, as well as songs that advance race prejudice, 
 castigate religion, and scoff at presidents. In addition the recording for the “international” 
catalogs included the Cajuns of Louisiana, Mexicans and Bohemians in Texas, Germans 
in St Louis, Poles in Chicago — traditions which have been sadly ignored elsewhere. 
While it was not their task to document folkways as such, the record companies have 


' to their credit many thousands of recorded performances showing the wealth of American 


- - 


music. (Unfortunately they did not venture far into such rich areas as the songs of 


ha, seamen and lumberjacks, and one great limitation was that narrative ballads too long 


“ ‘ for the 3-minute record were usually discouraged.) 


It is worth noting that while this commercial recording was done in the U.S. 
relatively free of censorship, legal or otherwise, a particularly abhorrent form of the 
5, problem arose when the same companies made field trips to the British Crown Colony 
of Trinidad. Ralph Perez, who supervised Decca Records’ Latin-American and West 


ae - Indian catalog, used to go to Port-of-Spain once a year at the time of the pre-Lenten 


carnival to record calypso songs. He was required by law to submit any song he wished 
ats record to the Colonial Secretary for approval. Many of the best songs were prohibited 


as indecent, sacrilegious, or as being “detrimental to the Government”. Several of the 
island's best singers have been jailed for songs critical of the administration, and for 
their vivid comments on the abdication of Edward VIII which is sometimes treated with 
sarcasm (He's the victim of circumstance / Now they live in the South of France), but 
more often with wry admiration for the King possessed of “love alone": 


You can take my crown, you can take my throne 
Bul leave me, please, Mrs Simpson's guinea bone, 


If one is willing to range far and wide it is possible to find scraps of bawdy song in 
a surprising variety of places. John Dos Passos’ trilogy U.S.A. and the novels of 
Nelson Algren include a number of verses honestly noted. Under-the-counter “party” 
records provide a traditional version of The Eddystone Light. Hundreds of verses of 


Mademoiselle From Armentiéres not found elsewhere are included in a privately. 


printed two-volume set published in 1935. World War II produced a bundle of mimeo- 
graphed works including the incredible collection titled Wailing for a War, Some of the 
ancient and now classic collections are being republished and there are in addition a 
number of excessively rare books which the extreme ‘specialist might acquire. However 
the difficulty of bringing together such material only serves to emphasize the neglect. 
On the whole it is much easier to find these songs in the folk community itself, where 
the bawdy song freely circulates and is a major part of oral tradition. 


As a case in point, in 1959 I arranged a series of recordings which consisted simply 
of various groups of men sitting around a tub full of iced beer, casually swapping songs 
among themselves, There are of course limitations to this method but these are 
overridden by the unself-conscious mood that prevailed, allowing the microphone to 
catch the ebb-and-flow of such an exchange in a wholly natural way. On one particular 
evening the group consisted of Texans, New Yorkers, and Englishmen, many of who had 
not previously met, but who soon found themselves tossing back and forth the songs 
which are typically the property of the all-male gathering. In it one hears the folk 
process at work as the singers interrupt one another to offer constrasting versions of a 
song, and chortle with familiarity over such common traditions as the piece which 
begins — 

A sailor came, the son-of-a-bitch 
He'd the yellow pox and the whanker's itch... 


In the course of this and other sessions a quantity of unique material began to pile up 
including such choice pieces as Stavin Chain, The Bastard King of England, al 
Mr Banglestein. A caustic song about Alabama's bastard-making governor, Big Jim 
Folsum, came up; the often-expurgated monologue Change The Name of Arkansas!!! 
was heard just as it rang from the rafters of the Arkansas state capitol during re- 
construction; and The Dirly Dozens was given a classic rendition “. 


To a large extent my personal interest in collecting bawdy songs stems from a 
comment made by Gates Thomas, who collected Negro songs in Texas as early as 1887 
and said about them: “The real problem of the Negro work-song is not to find them 
but to get them selected, classified, and expurgated for publication ...” (italics anita), 
Such a statement cannot but evoke a sense of protectiveness toward anything liable to 
such treatment, much less so fragile a thing as a song. Thomas spoke in particular of 
two songs, Baldy and Liltle Ball of Yarn, as “widely distributed over Texas” but 
impossible to print. Several hundred inquiries in the same Colorado river bottom towns 
Thomas visited 50 years before have produced only the slimmest recollection of these 
two. They are, at least in the Negro versions Thomas heard, extinct, 


Ps Many of these have been edited into an LP album under the title The Unexpurgated Folk Songs of Men 
eee is now available. The album contains 30 selections, including many of the songs mentioned in this 
arlicle. 
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There is a respectable body of opinion which holds that folklore of all kinds is done 
nothing but a disservice by those who study and document. Indeed, when every legend 
is in danger of turning into a TV series and music publishers rush to see what they can 
use from the latest field trip, at times it does appear little good is to come from the 
folklorist however respectful his intentions. But here it must be argued that there is 
basic value in knowledge of human folkways, not simply for the delight one takes with 
individual songs or tales, but for what it may yield in understanding the group con- 
cerned. Perhaps nothing can so profoundly inform one about a group of people as can 
their songs and legends and rituals — these, the face they wear at ease with themselves, 
free of artificial tints and masks. In a crowd of two billion people mashing together 
there is increasing reason to value whatever introduces a sense of kinship among 
strangers, A people's lore, made spontaneously and in perfect freedom, is a vital human 
stream, rich in revelation and sacrament. To portray with accuracy even the smallest 
segment of human family is a delicate job, and surely its first qualification must be a 
willingness to accept people and their songs as they are. 


Without this willingness to face the facts of human behavior one misses the possibility 
of understanding. At the very least one gets the cart in front of the horse as has the 
criminologist Dr Quiroz Cuarén who seeks to establish a connection between the high 
rate of homicide in Mexico and that country’s songs which, like the popular ballad in 
America, often celebrate crimes of passion and honor murderous heroes. According to 
Dr Cuarén’s own figures, in the cool Mexican highlands the murder rate is a mere 10 in 
100,000 each year, while in the damp, hot lowlands it soars to a spectacular 100.2. 
Clearly it is temperature and temperment which inspire murder, not the songs, which 
merely reflect life in the tropics. 


But this positioning of horse and cart has been a hard lesson for many scholars to 
grasp. We are surrounded by those who think that stamping out a bawdy song will 
stamp out bawdy behavior, and who appear eager to accomplish both. It is this 
moralizing viewpoint knitted to an attitude that folkways are not quite worth serious 
attention that has produced most documents in the field. And for precisely this reason 
the work falls into disrepute. Most of the earlier collectors were frankly interested 
only in material which they could align with formal literature or compare with European 
tradition. Collectors in recent decades have come much closer to an acceptance of 
popular culture in its own terms, but they do persist in foolishness. There is still a 
tendency to rush what is collected into books rather than on to the phonograph record 
— where it can be heard. And unfortunately the bulk of recent collecting has been done 
by people who were merely visiting the region which interested them. As a result the 
collector seldom becomes intimate with the community nor can he draw deeply from 
what its singers might have to offer. There are many songs — not only the bawdy, but 
also the intimate, revealing, protesting ones — which are simply not sung to a stranger. 
In my own experience, many choice songs have come only after an acquaintance of 
several years with a singer. In this respect the visitor is at such a disadvantage that he 
cannot help but obtain a partial or even distorted view. Obviously it is no easy matter 
to make extended studies, nor is it easy to insist that record companies and publishers 
deal with the collected material honestly — but the point is that anything less tends to 
be superficial. 


The sum of these handicaps is such that at every turning what the folklorists have 
written is contradicled by what is going on in the folk community. Even so trained an 
observer as Alan Lomax has misinformed himself about the extent of prudery in 
American songs. The prudery is there of course, but so too is bawdry. For just as many 
a Negro evangelist will at times turn to singing the blues (or visa versa), most of the 
people who've stocked up songs will turn out to have hidden layers in their repertoire. 


And, with long acquaintance and the singer completely at ease, many a fellow will 
produce the rival of any merry song of Scotish rape or English carousing; some of the 
best of them being thoroughly Americanized versions of the European bawdy classics: 
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There is a house down in New Orleans, 
They call it The Rising Sun, 

When you want to get your pecker spoilt, 
That's where you get it done. 


Such a song as that should particularly recommend itself to the collector for he can 
be certain that it comes to his ears without the intercession of books, radio, records, etc, 


A good bawdy song has only the chain of oral transmission to carry it along, and in 
this sense it is, ironically, the purest of folk song. The practice of excising these pure- 
breds has followed some interesting kinks and twists. The folklorist who takes up the 
blue-pencil has invariably followed a double-standard, reflecting what might be called 
the bare-black-breast syndrome which was developed by The National Geographic 
in 1903 when it first published some photos of dusky maidens naked to the nipples. 


According to the back-half of this standard it is permissible to recognize eroticism and 


nudity among the dark-skinned peoples and other exotic folks, but strictly improper to 
admit that such exist among the white folks, Accordingly, there is a certain latitude in 
the approach to Negro blues where women are sweet food (biscuit-roller, banana-peeler, 
jelly roll baker, peach-picker, berry juice licker, etc.) and sex is hard, virile labor 
(I got a big tall rig, it drills way down deep; She's a chuck-grinding woman, grinds it 
way down low; My hammer rings like silver, shines like gold, women all testify il 
satisfy ltheir soul, etc.) and one’s territory is constantly threatened by sneaking animals 
(some dirly ground hog rooling in my potatoe patch; some crawling black snake been 
sucking my rider's tongue ...}. The standard permits us to listen when the barrelhouse 
pianist calls out Squat low, mama, let me see what you got down there that keeps on 


worrying me but insists that we pretend not to notice the verse the white people added 
to a Negro ballad: 


Casey said before he died, 

“There's iwo more women I'd like to try.” 
“Tell me what can they be?” 

“A cross-eyed nigger and a Japanee...” 


Because such a verse reveals lusts the singer might not otherwise admit there is a 
wierd haste to ignore it. But, since its popularity does not depend on the scholar’s 
acknowledgment, it remains a great favorite around beer taverns. 


What is censored is by no means confined to the bawdy. There are a bundle of verses 
and three specific songs, Nigger Be A Nigger, Run Nigger Run, and Nigger and The 
White Man (all of them products of Negro tradition) which earlier collectors were 
willing to acknowledge but which have now become taboo with the shifting trends in 
censorship. For example, Folkways Records company has gone to pathetic lengths to 
pretend that the song Run Nigger Run does not exist. They used one version of it with 
the title censored to Run... Run. And when they issued a reissue album of Uncle Dave 


pee records the song, by which he is most often remembered, was conspiciously 
absent. 


In a similiar light one of the most embarrassing of all songs is the still widely sung 
ballad describing the sex-murder of a child, Litde Mary Phagan. The song was actually 
used, and doubtless was composed to stir up mob violence against wealthy Jews in 
general and against the accused Leo Frank in particular. After relating details of the 
brutal murder, the ballad concludes with an invitation to a lynching: 


Now come all you good people, 
Wherever you may be; 
Suppose that little Mary, 
Belonged to you or me. 


After singing it for two years, a lynch mob finally kidnapped the convicted (though 
probably innocent) man from the Georgia State prison itself. He was carried to Marietta, 
Georgia and hung near Mary Phagan's grave. And later that day a crowd stood on the 


courthouse steps with none other than Fiddling John Carson to play the tune as they 
sung The Christian doers of heaven had sent Leo Frank to hell. (Carson is well known 
tor the recordings he made ten years later for the Okeh company which initiated the 
commercial recording of country music.) 

There are several other songs which condone or advocate lynching, including the 
one typically sung at the event itself: We will hang (victim's name) from a sour apple 
tree, These are continually a problem for the liberal-minded scholar who finds such an 
abundance of pro-lynching sentiment in American folk ways. 


To ignore the songs which express a white southerner’s taste for lynching, or his 
clandestine yearning for non-white women, or other unsavory aspects of his character, 
changes nothing. The lust remains, and so do the songs, continuing along their normal 
path of oral transmission regardless of whether or not outsiders admit their existence. 
And this is likely to be the case until the society which produces the man, the lusts, 
and the songs, itself undergoes a fundamental change. The change is certaintly not 
going to be accomplished by pretending not to notice the songs. 

It is understandably difficult for a man to tell on himsélf. At every turn we are 
aware of the extreme caution the folklorist has exercised in telling on his own nation. 
What we know of our folk song is damned by their urge to make people into something 
they are not. It is one more lie added to a monstrous pile, more of the habit of deception 
by which we lie to ourselves abottt who and what we are; by which we strain knowledge 
through preconceptions and force on our neighbors values which are not theirs; by 
which we assume a silly and rather dangerous pose of self-righteousness and innocence. 


An Interview with the Staples Family 


(Roebuck, Mavis and Yvonne) 


By Chris Strachwitz 


Q. Could you tell us where you were born and where you were raised? 

Roebuck: Chris, I was born in Mississippi, place called Winona, Miss. about a hundred 
miles south of Memphis, Tennessee. Dec. 28, 1914. 

Q. Was that in the Delta? 

R. No. that was the hills, that's what they call the hills, and then when I was two 
years old my father moved to the Delta and we just stayed in the Delta on a farm ‘til 
I got to be twenty years old, then I left and went to Chicago. Before I left the Delta 
though, I got married and two of my children were born there in Mississippi. 

Q. Did you work for some plantation down there? 

R. We had our own farm, my father had his own farm in Winona. We sold that and 
then we went to the Delta on a plantation. It was owned by a man by the name of 
Liston Sage. We worked for Mr, Sage there for — I don’t know how long, I can't remember 
just exactly — twelve or fourteen years, I guess and then we moved. 

Q. What sort of an arrangement did he have with you? Did you just share the crop? 

R. No. We Always rented it, my daddy rented it, we had our own stock, our own 
horses and mules on the farm. 

Q. What did you raise mostly? 

R. Cotton and corn, peanuts, sugarcane, potatoes, like that, but the main crop was 
the cotton, cotton and corn at that time... 


Q@, And About when was it that you left for Chicago? 

io, MSG, 

Q. Did you take your family with you? 

R. Yes, I went first and got me a job. I was there about three months before my wife 
came ... Cieotha and Purvis was born in Mississippi, Yvonne and Mavis, they was born 
in Chicago. 

Q. When you were back in the Delta did you hear any musicians that really 
impressed you? 

R. Oh yeah! I was impressed mostly by the old blues singers like Blind Lemon 
Jefferson, Charlie Patton, Robert Johnson, and Howlin’ Wolf was a young man, I was 
a boy, and Howlin’ Wolf was a young man. 

Q. Was that the Howlin’ Wolf that's still around Chicago? 

R. Yes. That’s the same one. 
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Q. There used to be a guitar player named Howlin’ Wolf. 

R. This was Guitar and Harmonica. 

Q. Did you ever get to see Charlie Patton? 

R. Oh yeah! We stayed on the same plantation. He lived on the lower, we lived on 
the upper. This man he had two big farms ... and Charlie would play at those break- 
downs, you know, Saturday night suppers, They had some kind of time! 

Q. Did he play in open tuning? i 

R. Open tuning? yes. They mostly played in the key of E which is a blues key you 
knew, and they'd jump off something fast every once in a while too. That sold me on 
guitar, my greatest ambition was then to play and record. 

Q, Did you ever hear Sam Collins? 

R. Don't believe I know Sam Collins, but this guy Barbecue Bob, you remember him? 
and Bessie Smith, Ma Rainey, now they were the ladies. 
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Q. Where did you see them? 

R. Well, you know it's not like now, like it used to be; used to play on the street 
ana any big time artist would play out on the street like Howlin’ Wolf, he used to play 
out there on the street anc they'd throw money, and ihen he'd teil them where he was 
goin’ to be neat Saturday night and boy they'd pack ‘em in... 

@. Did they usually play at beer joints or did they have House Pariies? 

R. House Parties. And they had what you cai! home brew at the house party and 
they could really make it! 

Q. How would this be arrengec? 

Tf, They had regular places ... This plantation had its house and that plantation ... 
we lnew where te go, see, because it was a reguiar thing, just like the Ash Grove... 
each plantation had their own house. 

Q. Who would hire the musicians? 

R. The landlord. The man of the house and ke would sell his home brew and white 
lightnin’ ... ah yes, they used to have some times ... that was in the old days when 
they d have separate ... in this room tkey'd have the dance fleor, in that one they'd 
have food, in that room back there, they would have gamblin’ tables. They played 
Georgia Skin, shoot crap, have a crap tabie, and play cards. 

Q@. Who get all the profits oui of it? 

Rm, Well, it the landlord wouid do right, he'd get the most, but sometime he would 
get in a gambling game and lose all the whiskey money... 


G@. Was this the actual owner of the plantation? 

R. Oh no, that would be scmeone who's renlin' a house, you know, like a share- 
cropper, no... wouldn't be the owner, but whoever lived in that house. 

@. What kind of music did you like best at this time, spiritual music or blues or 
what? 

R. I always liked the spiritual music the best. I been singing since I was a boy, you 
know, but I did play the guitar and sung. In those days you didn't use music much, just 
clapped hands, and tapped feet with the rhythm, and then the guitar came, | mean came 
into bein’ for me, I heard it and I thought it scund good, but I never did play much solo 
with the guitar. I play a few blues on the guitar but... I never played gospel music on 
the guitar ‘til I got to Chicago. 

@. When did the guitar come into the Church? 

R. Oh the guitar, it was a long time before they would accept the guitar. The guitars 
haven't been too long accepted in the church. I kind of broke in the guitar on the gospel 
music. 

Q. But you hear it in the Holiness Church. 

R. Right. In the Holiness church, but in the Methodist and Baptist you won't hear 
them much... 

Q. Have they always had them in the Holiness Church? 

R. No. They've had’em longer than anybody else, tambourines and guitars. 


Q. Were your folks strong church people? 
R. Oh yes. My father, he was a Methodist. My mother passed when I was just about 
five. But my father was a good church man, In fact, the whole background was religious. 


Q, Did your church have a choir? 

R, Yes. I used to sing in a choir. | was one of the directors, and in the country we'd 
go to different churches. This convention would meet here on this plantation, this 
Sunday. We'd have huge crowds, and some beautiful singin’, beautiful gospel singin’; and 
I was inspired when I was a little boy from my older sisters and brothers they used to 
rehearse in our house, you know, and from there I tried to caught on a little bit. 

Q, When you first heard music in church, were there already quartets or were there 
mostly larger choirs? 

R. Larger choirs. When I first heard singin’, mostly just church, not even choirs, just 
congregation. Then choirs came into being, and then quartets. I sung in a quartet too. 
Then the quartets really got to be bigger, I think, and the solo singers... 
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Q. Do you think the quartets got big when they started to record? 

R. Yes, when they started to record. They weren't big until they started to record. 

Q. How did you make your first record? 

R. In playing the guitar — I stopped playing after I went to Chicago. It was pretty 
rough, you know, all the kids were small, and I put the guitar down. I didn't touch a 
guitar maybe from '36 until - oh at least twelve years. 

Q. Why was that? 

R. Well, I took all my time trying to work and keep the kids going. 

Q. Where did you work? 

R. Well, I started working at Armour Packin' House. I worked there, too, a long 
time, ‘til the war broke out. I worked there from '35 until ‘41... and, oh it was rough! 
It really was. But I was there when the union came in. I was workin there when Social 
Security came in. They'd lay you off when they want to... they'd really drive you... 
you had to really go. But I stuck with it until the war broke out... 

The first job I had was working in the pork department, ham house, you call it... 


went from there to hog kill. I worked a lot of different jobs ... Fertilizer, that was a 
rough one ,.. that’s when I quit ~ jobs were hard t6 get too — because the job made 
me sick ... but then I went back to them and they put me in a different place and I 


stayed with them. After the war I went into construction work, building. 


Q. Was it after the war that you began singing as a family? 

R. Yes it was after the war. I tried them out in ‘46. 

Q. Did you first get jobs singing in different churches? 

R. We got our first job in a church. I sung at my brothers Church, C. A. Staples, 
he was pastor, and one of my older sisters was staying with me... she used to belong 
to his church. She asked me to come up and sing a couple of numbers. When we got 
there and sung, they wouldn't let us stop, they liked us so well. I never will forget 
there was an old minister there named Lathrop, and he said “I want you children at my 
Church next Sunday". We haven't stopped since. A recording company heard of us and 
wanted to record us. 

Q. What label was that? 

R. That was United. A fellow by the name of Allen was the president of that label. 
We stayed with him two years. He wanted us to sing blues. He said Mavis could make 
a lot of money singing blues. I didn't want her singing blues. 

Q. Mavis, how did you feel about singing blues when the man from the record 
company wanted you to? 

M.I didn’t want to sing any blues. J] didn't know anything about singing the blues. 
I had been brought up in the church and been singing church songs around the house 
and I didn't know anything about any blues. I wouldn't have known what to do if 
Daddy had said “yes, she can do it”. I would have been lost. I just enjoy singing 
spirituals and I wouldn't want to sing blues. 

Q. How did you feel about making the record of “Cotton Fields” and “This Land’? 
M. “This Land", I didn’t feel any different there, bul the “Cotton Fields" seems more 
- what do you call that, Bluegrass? or Hillbilly? But I enjoyed it. It was fun, but I 
really like “This Land" better. 

Q. Yvonne, how do vou feel about this? 

Y. I agree with Mavis, to each his own. Hach field, in Rock and Roll, blues, gospel, 
each one is carrying a meaning, is more or less telling something. They just have their 
way of telling; like we say “Jesus" and they say “baby” but all of it is pertaining to the 
same, telling a story. I think a lot of Rock and Roll singers and blues singers, they 
really have the feeling exactly as we about gospel, but this is their way of living, this 
is the way they feel... 

R. Now this is the way I feel. There’s a big difference in just the words ... because 
we believe there's a supreme being somewhere. We depend on our God, see, and it's no 
comparison with saying something about a woman, You can’t compare thal with the 
Almighty ... 
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Q. Can you put the same feeling into a song like “Cotton Fields" as you can into 
Gespel number? 

R. Yes you can ,.. when we sing a folk number we sing more or less like we sing 
gespel anyway. You can't hardly tell the difference between our styles ... I feel that 
folk music and gospel music coincide together, I feel that we're mostly singin folk music 
all the time anyway because of the traditional material we use. Each to his own. Blues 
and gcspel are so close together ... you can get consolation in singing the gospel; 
I get more consolation because I can't get the consolation singing the blues. I don't have 
those problems that a blues singer would have. If I have a problem, 1 depend more on 
the Supreme Being. I can taik to him. I can sing, and I get consolation like that. 

Q, How did you feel about making “Cotton Fields” and “This Land"? 

R. I think that they're good material. I think it’s time for the whole nation to start 
listening to something that means something, and if they would listen to the verses and 
play it, and all those people that are not thinking would stop and think that this is 
everybody's land, this is not just my land, this is our land, this land belongs to 
everybody; if they would think like that we'd have a better. United States. You know, 
its just really rough what the colored entertainers have to go through sometimes in 
their travels. When we hit down in the southern siates it’s hard to get food sometimes. 
Nobody knows ... that's why the colored people sing the blues; that's why they sing 
with soul; and with all the integration, and what they‘re saying has been done, you just 
don't know what's going on but when you get down there and even a policeman tells 
you things in your car ... you don't know what's going on ... 1 was down south last 
year. I was in a cavalcade, had about four cars, I drive a cadillac because that's the best 
ear on the road, and I’m not tryin to be a big shot, but that’s the best car in the world to 
drive ... I don't do nethin’ but put gas in that car and change the oil. We drove up - 
in Yazoo City, Mississippi - I never wiil forget - The man asked me ... I told him, 
I says “fill my car up". I was drivin’ a '62 Cadillac and Reverend Franklin was drivin’ 
a krand new ‘62 Cadillac and that cat was kinda mad that we was drivin’ big new cars, 
and he says “what about that one back there, you want that one filled up too?" I says, 
“Reverend, you want your car filled up?” “Yes, Stapies.” I say, “yeah, fill it up". 
"DON'T YOU SAY ‘YEAH’ TO US WHITE PEOPLE DOWN HERE". And he had fifty 
cents worth of gas in my car. 1 says “Cut it off’. I says, “that's a-plenty”. I says, “Shut 
it off", and gave him fifty cents and said, "Thank You". And then another guy came 
out of the door gettin a can of something and he said, “OK, Turner." "DONT SAY NO 
‘OK’, YOU SAY ‘YES SIR’ TO US WHITE PEOPLE DOWN HERE” ... We drove on 
down the street and got filled up. I don’t understand how he can afford to lose money 
like that. He lost twenty some dollars just on account of he abused me like that... 

I went in just a service station ... they had a counter there, you know, we was 
going home late at night, and I said we could get something to eat here, get some 
sandwiches. Went in there and he hollored “WILL YOU GO AROUND TO THE BACK!” 
Well you keep your food, man, I’m gone! You see that's the kind of stuff all over. You'd 
be hungry, too, but you don’t feel like eating it after they tell you something like that. 

One girl was coming through going to Cincinnati, stopped in my house in Chicago. 
She was in CORE, The convention was in Cincinnati, Ohio. And I asked her, how's 
things going? She was in Jackson, Mississippi, right after Evers got killed. She said she 
was coming home to Jackson from Carlton, police stopped her, “Let me see your drivers 
license, nigger, where you goin, nigger?” See, that's the stuff we have to go through 
with that you all, that the white people don't even know about... 


Q. What about your future plans? Do you have any plans to do an album of folk 
songs? 

R. The next album that’s coming out is mostly folk, what they would call folk ... 
We wanted to do this ... we're workin for a point ... All I can say is we don't want to 
move into folk. We're still Gospel singers, but where we say folk, we want to sing the 
song that carries a meaning and is telling a story and that can open up somebody's eyes. 


(edited and transcribed by Toni Brown) 
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Meeting the Blues 


By Samuel Charters 


In the Folklore Center in New York’s Greenwich Village early last summer a young 
coffee house singer was showing off for his girl and two or three friends. He had 
borrowed a guitar from the store and he was showing them how a singer named Furry 
Lewis accompanied a song on a thirty year old blues record. After a moment he realized 
that someone else was standing in front of him and he looked up. He faltered; then he 
stopped playing. 

"Oh my God,” he finally managed to say, “Furry Lewis." 


The small grey haired man in front of him reached out for the guitar, played the 


finger pattern that the boy had been trying; then with a flourish went into’ a few steps 
of a buck and wing, finishing with two taps on the face of the guitar with his knuckles. 
He handed the guitar back and walked away, only the sly angle of his hat giving away 
his complete pleasure with himself. 

After a moment the boy whispered to his girl, "That was the most beautiful thing I 
ever saw in my life.” 

As the new interest in the older blues styles has led to the rediscovery of more and 
more of the singers who made some of the great recordings of the late 1920's scenes like 
this have been happening in every part of the country. If the young guitar player had 
looked outside of the Folklore Center he would have seen Gus Cannon and Memphis 
Willie B., two other singers like Furry, from Memphis, leaning against the iron railing 
beside the steps watching the crowds stream past. The three of them had been brought 
to New York for a concert by the Friends of Old Time Music, a group of young folk 
music enthusiasts in New York who have decided that the best thing they can do for the 
older musicians is to bring them to New York and let a growing audience have a chance 
to hear them. 

It is still a surprising experience to meet a singer whose recordings have been part 
of your earliest musical memories, even now thai it kas become clear that most of them 
were young when they recorded and that many of them still are strong and vigorous. 
A few weeks ago I had business in Alexandria, Virginia; so I stopped at the home of 
Dick Spottswood, in Arlington, Virginia. Dick is a well known record collector and 
blues enthusiast, and I had learned that he had been jn touch with the legencary 
Mississippi John Hurt. Hurt's recordings of “Frankie" and “Spike Driver's Blues” had 
moved me so deeply that I had even made an effort to find him. I'd given up when I 
learned that his last group of recordings had been done in New York. I couldn't believe 
that a young Mississippi Negro who'd gotten to New York in 1928 would ever go back 
to the South. I got to the Spottswood house late in the afternoon, looked in the open 
decor and there sitting on the couch with a guitar was Mississippi John Hurt. Dick had 
brought him up from the South to record him, and John sat playing and singing for 
hours. His music was as moving as it had been thirty years ago, and he was pleased to 
find that so many people had even heard his old records. He was dressed in wash 
trousers and a wrinkled shirt, a cigaret hanging out of the corner of his mouth. He had 
been found through the words on one of his old blues, “Avalon Blues.” Avalon was, of 
course, Avalon, Mississippi. 

“I've been in the same place all these years," he said with a shrug. “It’s just a little 
town, but it’s not far to Greenwood, Mississippi. I just been tending cattle for a man 
there, not thinking about singing much." 

Bob Koester, of Delmar Records, has been making an effort to locate the older singers 
for a number of years, first in St. Louis and now in Chicago. I stopped by his shop north 
of the loop in Chicago on a winter morning last January. It was a dreary, cold day, 
with slush in the streets and piles of dirty snow along the sidewalk, and I wasn’t even 
sure that I'd find him at the store, I didn’t find Bob. He was next door having breakfast 
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with his parents, who were passing through Chicago. Instead, in the back room of the 
store I found Big Joe Williams, Walter Vinson, of the old Memphis Sheiks, Sunnyland 
Slim, and two younger singers who had just driven in from Indianapolis. The shop was 
filled with the sound of heavy blues voices and guitars and tapping feet. The last time 
I'd seen Big Joe he had been working in a noisy dance hall in St. Louis the summer 
before, but he looked up and nodded as though he'd been expecting me to turn up that 
morning, 

I was in Chicago to introduce my film “The Blues” at its first public showing at the 
University of Chicago Folk Festival, and later that afternoon Big Joe got out to the 
campus and was in the building for the film. I felt uncomfortable introducing it with 
him sitting there. I had tried honestly to get some of things I felt about the blues into 
the film, but certainly Big Joe Williams in his years of wandering with his big nine 
string guitar had learned more about the blues than someone like me would ever know. 
I was self-conscious going up to him afterwards, but he smiled and waved. 


Furry Lewis, Gus Cannon, and Memphis Willie B,, New York Photo: Ann Charters 


"That was just beautiful,” he said. He had unbottoned the collar of his blue and 
silver shirt and was leaning back in his chair. "That was one of the most beautiful 
pictures I ever saw." I felt, at that moment, that I would never receive higher praise. 


It's a very different feeling meeting a veteran blues singer out of the South, and 
there's a relaxed casualness about the relationship between the singers and their new 
admirers that is a pleasure to see. Fred McDowell, a fine bottle - neck blues player, had 
been brought up from Como, Mississippi for the Chicago Festival. It was his first trip 
out of the South, and he arrived only a day before he was to perform. He went onto 
the stage with a subdued nervousness, a slight, quiet man facing an audience of more 
than two thousand people for the first concert performance of his life. He sat in a chair 
in the center of stage, and without looking up suddenly began singing. When he'd 
finished there was a sustained wave of applause and he straightened up for the first 
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time and leaned back in the chair finally getting up the nerve to look out into the 
audience. | met him later that night at a party. He was surounded by young guitar 
players and the music they were playing shook the building in it exultant joyousness, 


In the South the situation can often be different. I will never forgei being led down 
an alley in Memphis to meet Bo Carter, the old Victor and OKeh artist. Bo was sitting 
in his kitchen waiting for us, blind, almost crippled. He tried to sing some of his old 
humbers over and over, asking me if I couldn't get him recording again. He still had the 
names of all the men who had supervised his recordings. As I tried to think of some 
way to leave without offending him | realized that his wife was waiting for me to leave, 
sorry that I had come to upset Bo’s last years. Sometimes there is something that can 
be done. John Estes was ftcound living in squalor in a shack outside of Brownsville, 
Tennessee, blind, and in poor health, but he has begun to sing again, and is recording. 
It was still upsetting, however, to see him being led across the worn path in the fields, 
his steps a halting shuffle, and realize that this is Sleepy John Estes. 


There is another aspect, too, to meeting some of the veteran blues inen on One of ~ 


their trips to a concert or to a coffee house appearance. In all the years I'd been going 
io Memphis I'd never been able to take my friends, Furry Lewis and Gus and Willie B., 
out anywhere, even for a drink. The ugly restrictions of southern racism forced me 
always to meet them at their houses, taking something to eat or drink with me. In New 
York it was suddenly possible for us to meet on a new basis. We all went out for dinner 
together before their concert, and before they left New York we went up to Times 
Square at midnight to see the lights and watch the crowds. We stopped for a drink; 
then we stood on the sidewalk just looking around us. Finally old Gus Cannon, seventy 
nine years old last winter, broke into a grin. "I never thought I'd live to see a sight 
such as this in all my born days ...” I realized, then, that as it becomes possible for 
more and more of us to meet these men there is something that we can give them in 
return for all that they've given us. 


Blues from Coast to Coast 


Compiled by Chris Strachwitz 


1. Big Joe Williams — one of the best of the intense, emotional singers from the 
Mississippi Delta region — born in Crawford, Miss. on October 16, 1903 — Big Joe has 
been everywhere — he makes guitars over to suit his taste by adding three extra treble 
strings — his playing and singing is unique and at times overpowering in its intensity. 
In recent years he has appeared at various folk music gatherings and he has recorded 
for Delmar, Athoolie, Prestige, and Folkways. Big Joe makes Chicago his home today. 
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2. Alex Moore - also Enown as "Whistling" Alex Moore he was born in Dallas, 
Texas on November 22, 1€99 where he started playing harmonica around 1915 but later 
switched to piano and played many a house party and rougher places along Central 
Tracks and in Elm Street joints. He recorded for Columbia and Decca and in recent 
years has made an LP for Arhoolie. He has accompanied many a blues singer from Blind 
Norris to Smokey Hogg. He still lives and plays around Dallas, Texas. 
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3. Lighining Slim — His real name is Otis Hicks born on March 13, 1913 near St. Louis, 
Missouri but the family soon moved to St. Francisville, La. where as a field hand he 
picked up the guitar from his brother in 1948. Lightning Slim can produce one of the 
most “lowdown". blues sounds ever heard. He is usually accompanied by Lazy Lester 
(Lester Johnson) on harmonica. He lives and works around Baton Rouge, La. and for 
recording sessions they go down to Crowley to J. D. Miller's studio who records them 
regularly for Excello Records. 
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4, Otis Cherry,"K. C. Douglas, Mercy Dee, & Sidney Maiden (left to right) K. C. 
Douglas, born near Canaan, Miss. in 1914, was strongly influenced by Tommy Johnson 
with whom he worked around Jackson in the early 30s. During World War II kK. C. 
moved to California to work in the shipyards, met Louisiana born Sidney Maiden and 
drummer Otis Cherry and soon made his "Mercury Boogie" for Down Town Records ~ 
since then he has recorded for Prestige and today he can be heard almost any week-end 
at various folk music clubs or perhaps playing for a dance in Richmond or West Oakland. 

The late Mercy Dee Walton came from Waco, Texas where he was born in 1915. He 
played for house parties and in barrelhouses but often worked in the fields. He moved 
to California just before the War where he played and worked in the Central California 
Valley. In the early 50s he had a “hit” on Speciality: “One Room Country Shack" and 
for a time he toured as a rhythm and blues artist — but in recent years he was back in 
Stockton where he recorded for Prestige and Arhoolie shortly before his death on 
December 2, 1962. 


5. Willie Mae “Big Mama” Thornton — born in Alabama she soon moved to Houston, 
Texas where she began recording and made her famous “Hound Dog" for Peacock 
Records. In recent years she has been working in California where she appeared with 
Baby Calloway, a Dallas, Texas piano player, in Santa Cruz. She plays drums, & 
harmonica and has one of the best blues voices of any singer today. She prefers working 
with larger orchestras and most recently she has been appearing at Moore's Swing Club 
in Los Angeles. 
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6. R. C. Smith: A very gifted and inventive young blues singer, born in 1930 in the 
Yazoo basin of Mississippi, he has a much softer yet very moving style in comparison 
with some of the older Mississippi blues men. He supports his large family by driving 
tracters for a farm contractor in Clarksdale, Miss. He has recorded for Arioolie and 
Prestige Records. 


7. Jesse Fuller — born on Ma‘ch 12, 1896 ia Georgia he now makes Oakland, California 
his home, A unique “songster” who plays the 12 string guitar, kazoo, harmonica, cymbals, 
and his own home-made bass-like “fotdella". He has recorded for various labels and 
today plays at many of the folk music coffee houses from coast to coast and at concerts. 
A superb guitarist and strong singer with a repertoire ranging from early minstrel 
material and children’s songs to real low-down blues. 
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8, Muddy Waters: Born McKinley Morganfield in Stovall near Clarksdale, Mississippi, 
the undisputed capital of the Miss. blues singers. He was no doubt strongly influenced 
by his contemporaries like Robert Johnson both in vocal expression and in his ‘guitar 
technique. In recent years he has concentrated on his singing which is superb,’ Since 
World War II he has made Chicago his home but recently he has toured Europe and has 
appeared at various folk musik festivals. His best recordings were made for the Aristocrat 
label owned by Chess Records. 


9, Brownie McGhee and Sonny Terry — Walter Brown McGhee, born in Knoxville, 
Tenn. on November 30, 1914, has sung and played in churches, with vocal groups and 
with rhythm and blues bands but is best known for his old-time blues and has in recent 
years been successfully playing the folk-music circuit. He was for a time in the early 40s 
billed by the Okeh label as Blind Boy Fuller No.2 after the death of the original Mr. 
Fuller. Brownie McGhee met Sanders Terrell (Sonny Terry) in 1938 and off and on they 
have worked together ever since then. Sonny Terry is no doubt one of the giants of the 
harmonica, born in Georgia in 1912 he was brought up in North Carolina and toured 
and recorded with Blind Boy Fuller. 


10. Clifton Chenier: From New Iberia, La. Clifton Chenier is no doubt the best known 
of the so-called “Zydeco” musicians. This music is closely related to the Cajun music of 
Louisiana and usually features the accordion with drum or rub-board accompaniment, 
and at times, as in the case of Clifton's band, electric guitars and sax are added. 
"Zydeco" is a mixture of the blues and the music of the early Acadian settlers and is 
very popular in Southern Louisiana and along the Southeast Texas Gulf Coast especially 
in Houston, Texas. Clifton has recently recorded for Arhodie. 
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11. Lester Hebert (rub-board) and Peter King (accordion): In contrast to the almost 
slick band of Clifton Chenier these two musicians from Lake Charles, La. are typical of 
the many such groups which perform at house parties or at the local beer joint on week- 
ends. A record of this music will soon be available on the Arhoolie label (F 1009). 


12.413. Lightning Hopkins: Born near Centerville, Texas on March 15, 1912, Sam 
Hopkins has heard all of the “greats” of the Texas blues scene and has incorporated 
much of their traditional material into his own singing. He is no doubt the most inventive 
blues poet living today and a very prolific recording artist. A very moving performer, 
he will create a new song about almost anything that comes to his mind no matter 
where he finds himself — whether at a neighborhood beer joint in his home town 
Houston, Texas or on the stage at 4 folk festival in Berkeley, California. 
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14. Bukka White — born Booker T. Washington White in Houston, Miss, on November 
12, 1909 he learned to play guitar from his father who also played fiddle, and from a 
white boy named Victor Smith. He also learned to play harmonica and piano. He made 
his first records, including "Panama Limited”, in 1930 for Victor in Memphis. In 1937 
he did two sides for ARC in Chicago. He served some time at Mississippi's infamous 
Parchman Farm where he became the camp musician. While at Parchman he recorded 
two sides for the Library of Congress and in 1940 the ARC people obtained his release. 
He recorded again and played in Cleveland, St. Louis, Chicago, Memphis, and Baltimore 
but later settled in the South again where he was finally located by John Fahey and 
Ed Denson in 1963. A new LP is now available on the Takoma label and he will no 
doubt become a successful figure on the folk-music circuit. His delivery is very powerful 
in the true Delta tradition with superb guitar technique and he seems to create many of 
his songs on the spur of the moment. He calls them "Sky Songs” and some of the best are 
on Arhoolie F 1019/20, a 2 LP package. 


15, Sleepy John Estes — a great folk poet with a haunting voice and a highly emo- 
tional delivery. Born January 25th, 1904 in the country near Ripley, Tenn., the family 
moved to Brownsville when John was eleven. They picked cotton and John, learning 
from his father, decided to make a living with the guitar. In 1927 he met Hammie Nixon 
and they played together in clubs, hotels, and on the streets of Memphis where they 
made their first records in 1929 for Victor. During the depression they moved north to 
Chicago where they met Mayo Williams who was a record man for the Decca label. 
Some of John’s finest recordings were made for this label. With the war in 1941 recording 
activities declined and Estes and Nixon returned to Brownsville. In 1950 John lost his 
sight and has since then lived in an abandoned sharecropper's shack on a small federal 
disability pension. A few years ago David Blumenthal found him again while filming 
a documentary and contacted Bob Koester of Delmar Records who in turn had John 
come to Chicago and has released his first LP on his label. Sleepy John Estes has since 
then appeared at various folk music clubs and festivals. 


16, Fred McDowell - perhaps the greatest contemporary bottle neck guitar stylist from 
the Mississippi Delta - and a superb singer. Born in 1904, he has spent all of his life 
in the Delta and was first recorded by Alan Lomax. He has made appearances in Chicago 
and at the Newport Folk Festival. A collection of his finest material is now available on 
Arhoolie Records (F 1021). 


17. Mississippi John Hurt - a few early sides for the Okeh label and reissued on the 
Folkways Anthology had ne this old-time songster a remarkable reputation, He was 
finally located again in 1963 by Tom Hoskins and proved to be still a remarkable musician 


Born in 1894 in Teoc, Miss., he has worked in the fields all his life and except for his trip 
to New York in 1928 to record for Okeh, had never been outside of Mississippi until 
1963 when the folk music world brought him to the attention of thousends of new guitar 
fans. His recordings are available on Piedmont Records. 
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Now come all you good People 


By Hugh Leamy 


Her name was Naomi Wise. She has little enough to do with this story, but so soon, 
and, alas, so sadly will she be out of it that you will doubtless not begrudge her a 
moment or two, She had a lover and he was called Young Lewis, though whether Young 
was a description or a given name I have not been able to determine. At all events, 
she has learned to love and trust him and she believed his every word. He told her she 
was soon to be his bride. 

One evening this Young Lewis called upon Naomi, and, after a few conventional 
words of chit-chat with her beaming parents, suggested a ride. Some way or another 
she got the impression that he was there and then going to take her before a minister. 
If she was surprised when the buggy wound up at Old Deep River, she was not alarmed. 
It had happened before. But this time was different. Young Lewis turned to her. “You've 
met your doom", he said, though it can hardly have been quite as casual as that. Besides, 
he was a little premature. Not very, however, for next day they found her body 
a-floating down the stream and young folks all around for miles did cry. Young Lewis 
left the country. They brought him back again, but could not prove that he had caused 
Naomi's death. 

It was all very upsetting and confusing. They say that years later, on his deathbed, 
Lewis confessed that he had drowned the girl, but meanwhile -— and since then, for that 
matter — her spirit has been hanging round the scene to save young girls from some 
villain's lies. 

The moral of all this has been set down so forcefully by the author of the ballad 
that I am reluctant to try to improve upon it: 


Young people, oh take warning and listen while I say 
You must take care before it is too late. 

Don't listen to the story some villain’s tongue may tell 
Or you are sure to meet Naomi's fate. 


But perhaps you have heard the whole ballad. If so, you are not unique. It sold on 
phonograph records to the extent of I don’t know how many thousands of copies. The 
amazing thing about it, and others like it, is that it is a contemporary song-tale. It was 
born quite recently and lived to win and hold its place in a jazzed-up world of Mean to 
Mes and Do Do Do Somethings. 

There are available today, on more than threescore discs, such records. The songs 
have to do with old legends or recent occurences. But the form is that of ancient ballads, 
the singing of which for years was restricted to the remote mountain folk. The music 
is simple and reminiscent of old time tunes; accompaniments easily fabricated on the 
fiddle or guitar. They tell such tales as that of the tragic death of Floyd Collins in his 
mountain cave, the sinking of the great Titanic, the Scopes trial in Tennessee, the death 
of Floyd Bennett and innumerable railroad wrecks. You will hear them played nightly in 
homes situated in what is now considered swanky to refer to as the provinces, or before 
more sophisiticated if less reverent audiences at parties in the cities. 

The demand for them is almost incredible. They sell by the hundreds of thousands. 
One of them, the Death of Floyd Collins, has gone past the million mark. Most of them 
have been recorded by more than one company — by the leaders and by obscure little 
corporations which you've probably never heard of and which buy up the master records 
from the big companies and make their own copies. 

Twenty-five companies made the Wreck of the Shenandoah and one company alone 
sold more than 150,000 copies of the Santa Barbara Earthquake. 

It all started when one firm at the repeated urging of scattered dealers took a chance 
and recorded a ballad relating The Wreck of the Old Southern Ninety-Seven. The origin 
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of this song is obscure. Since it leaped into popularity, several persons have arisen to 
claim it, but no one has been convicted. Anyway, it deals with an old story and was 
probably an old song. Save for the part it played in launching them, it doesn’t belong 
with the others. With this ballad the phonograph companies found that they had opened 
a new market, one they had not dreamed existed; a wide market among the folk of the 
mountains, of the mining districts and the timberlands. Plain folk to whom the story is 
the important part of any song; who like the accompaniment simple and the words 
understandable. 


So they began to cast about for other ballads and when the supply was not available 
they had to find someone to turn them out to order. The new supply dealt with old or 
recent events but adhered to the old ballad form. 


It is not as easy as you think to produce a ballad that will touch the hearts and the 
pocketbooks of the simple folk. You mustn't be sophisticated and you mustn't sound 
insincere. To find the author of such songs you'd expect at least to have to make a 
mule-back journey over mountain trails to the cabin of a whiskered patriarch, But I 
located the writer of many of the most popular ones, a youngish man with brisk and 
business-like offices in a New York hotel. His name is Carson J. Robison and for all he 
works within a stone’s throw of Tin Pan Alley he has the right background. He was 
born in Chetopa, Kansas, the son of an expert fiddler of the old school. As a youngster 
he heard his father's fiddle and listened to his mother's singing of the old songs to the 
strain of a wheezy melodeon. 


He can play the guitar, the banjo, and — if you must know ~ the ukelele. And he'll 
take off his hat to no man when it comes to whistling. Also he can sing a bit (one of 
his first jobs was that of a song-plugger) and he can play the piano, though not very 
well. He is a frequent and popular entertainer in various radio hours. 

He it was who wrote the ballad of Naomi Wise. And he has written hundreds of 
others for the recording of which he plays the accompaniment. In the case of the illfated 
Naomi he had an old tale to work with, but he can overnight convert any spot news 
event into a ballad. 

“First, I read all the newspaper stories of, say, a disaster,” he explains. “Then I get 
to work on the old typewriter. There's a formula, of course. You start by painting 
everything in gay colors — 'the folks were all happy and gay’ stuff. That's sure-fire. 
Then you ring in the tragedy - make it as morbid and gruesome as you can. Then you 
wind up with a moral.” 

You can get a clear idea of how the Robison formula works out by examining his 
popular ballad of the Miami Storm which was finished and out of his machine before 
communication was restored in the stricken area. 

He opened with a description of the city by the sea — "a spot that was bright and 
fair. A city of palm trees and flowers, a garden of beauty rare.” A second stanza of 
sweetness and light, followed by the tragic note: 


And then in the darkness of midnight 
Their laughter was turned to tears; 
The wrath of the storm was upon them, 
That filled every heart with fears. 


The wind was a voice of a demon 

That howled as it crashed through the town; 
And great ships were torn from their anchors 
And broken upon the ground. 


And when the grey dawn came stealing 
The toll of the storm was known; 

And sad were the cries of the injured; 
The street with the dead were strewn. 
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And now for the moral: 


We can not explain this disaster, 
We know not what fate may befall; 
And we should be ready each hour 
To answer the Master's call 


They're all like that. 


You may, for instance, have seen only calamity in the Mississippi flood. But there was 
more to it than that. Lest you missed the lesson, may I call on Mr. Robison again? 


We can't explain the reason these great disasters come 
But we must all remember to say: "Thy will be done.” 
And tho’ the good may suffer for other people's sins 
There is a crown awaiting where Eternal Life begins. 


Of course it is very easy to sit on the sidelines, a carping critic, and point out that 
the wedding of "done" and “come” would not-be sanctioned by any rhyming dictionary. 
Nor, for that matter, do “town" and “ground” match very happily in The Miami Storm. 
But for such objections there is ready explanation. 

“You mustn't make them too good," says Mr. Robison. “The boys of Tin Pan Alley 
try to crash this new market as soon as they realized that it was rich in possibilities 
but they failed so far because their stuff was too up-to-date and too neat and trim." 

It is a bit difficult to compare the popularity of these hill-billy tunes with that of 
popular numbers such as Coquette or Baby's Awake Now. The “popular” sell up into 
the millions during their brief reign; these other songs are like sugar in a grocery store 
— they sell steadily through the years. 

“We don't know yet what can be fairly termed the ‘life’ of such numbers," Robison 
told me. “Records we made in 1924 are still selling steadily.” 

He showed me a statement from one company out of an odd two dozen which made 
a certain record in 1924. The sheet indicated that more than a thousand copies of it 
had been sold during one month of the year, It doesn't take long for such a seller as 
that — multiplying this record by twenty-three, the sales of the other companies — io 
tun ‘way ahead of “popular” numbers, with the exception, perhaps, of those outstanding 
hits of Broadway which romp up past the million mark in a few months. 

Of course there are some topical numbers which have only a brief life. There's A 
New Star In Heaven Tonight, which dealt with — how did you guess it? — the passing 
of Rudolph Valentino, sold splendidly for a few months and then dropped off to almost 
nothing, But that had to do with a personality - a single individual. It lacked the uni- 
versal appeal of a tragic love story, a railroad or steamship wreck or the career of a 
bandit. 

“These folks for whom we write and sing are finicky." says Robison. “They know 
the formula they like and they want no changes or improvements. The phonograph and 
reviva! meetings are their religion, The radio means little to them, them movies nothing. 
Take the story of the Wreck Of The 12:56, which has sold a half a million and is still 
going strong. There’s a simple story and a simple tune. There are only sixteen bars of 
music to the whole thing, repeated over and over. 

“They pay more attention to the story than to the melody. You've got to stress the 
moral and you must have a singer who can put over every word clearly.” 

“Now I am teamed up with another singer. He’s a Kansan like myself, and his name 
is Frank Luther, aithough he also sings under the name of Bud Billings.” 

The famous Death Of Floyd Collins, by the way, was not from the pen of Robison, 
but was written by Andrew W. Jenkins, a blind preacher of Atlanta, Ga... Jenkins has 
since made a number of records with Robison. He is a gifted fiddler and has a voice 
which lends itself happily to singing these ballads. His two daughters, who work with 
him, take down his songs as he hums them. 

Robby told me an amusing story of Jenkins. With Joe Venuti, one of America’s 
“hottest” violinists, and Murray Kellner, another versatile musician, they were making 
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some records. Between times Venuti and Kellner had been amusing themselves and 
Robby and Jenkins by playing various selections. “Hand me your fiddle,” said Jenkins 
to Kellner, “I can do something with it that neither you nor Venuti can do." He took 
the instrument and wielding the bow with his left hand ran through a number of tunes 
in expert fashion. The other two accomplished violinists tried their hands — their left 
hands — at it, but failed miserably. 

Robison can turn out songs that will stand up with the best of them. His I Love You 
So, for instance, is regarded as a neat bit of composing and lyric-writing. 

Now you must not get the impression that this man working in his New York office 
has his tongue in his musical cheek as he grinds out ballads for the simple folk. He is 
obviously sincere. He realizes that his work is lucrative and that it is not for the 
sophisticates. But he doesn’t turn up his nose at his humble audiences. 

The grubby little pencilled notes that come to him from the mountains and the mills 
cairy warming words of encouragement and gratitude, and he is not blind to their 
significance. He welcomes these notes and answers all of them. Frequently the 
correspondence is exchanged and extended over many months. Robison is on intimate 
terms with one family out in Oregon although he has never met any member of it. He 
hears the details of the children and their health, their lessons and their mischiefs. He 
knows them as well as if they lived next door to him. And every letter brings this 
family's comments on his newest, records. 

There was one friendly old soul who lived near the spot where the dirigible 
Shenandoah fell. She heard Robison’s record retelling that tragedy and recently she 
sent him pieces of the inner and outer bags of the airship. 

Fans write and tell of buying four or five copies of each record on their infrequent 
trips to towns where there are music stores, Records that are played over and over, 
night after night, do wear out. 

Of course, if you're going to record the tragic details of any disaster, you can't 
afford to let any grass grow under your feet, once the accident has occured. The day 
after the sinking of the steamship Vestris, I had an appointment to lunch with Robby. 
But he telephoned me early in the forenoon. “Listen,” he said, “we'll have to call that 
date off today. You know this Vestris sinking? Well, I've got to make four recordings 
of it this afternoon and I haven't finished the ballad of it yet.” 

He did finish it in time, however, and it quickly promised to out-distance the sales 
of Floyd Collins, For the interest in the sea disaster was widespread. On one side of the 
record is the story of the affair. The other pays tribute to the heroes of the Vestris. 
Here's how the moral goes, as Robison banged it out on his faithful typewriter: 

There on the deck stood the grey-haired captain 
Waiting for death to befall. 

And tho’ we know that someone blundered 

We should forgive after all. 

We're all adrift on life's mighty ocean 

Where each mistake has it's cost. 

And we should learn from this sad story — 

If we hesitate we are lost. 


When there occur no catastrophes worthy of preservation in song, Robby draws upon 
old legends, as you have seen. But even these give out occasionally, and then he reaches 
out into the air and makes his own old legend to order. He did that in the case of the 
currently popular Left My Gal In The Mountains. Here is a song with all the earmarks 
of the old-timers, even to the lugubrious wind-up: 

Left my gal in the mountains, 
Left her standing in the rain, 
Went down to the railroad, 
Caught myself a midnight train, 
Beat my way to Georgia, 
Landed in a gamblin’ town, 

Got myself into trouble, 

And shot a county sheriff down. 
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The jury read the verdict, 

Murder in the first degree, 

The judge said take this prisoner 
To the pen-i-ten-tia-ry. 

They put the handcuffs on me 

Put me on a Pullman train 

Took me to Atlania, 

And tied me with a ball and chain, 


Left my gal in the mountains, 

Left her waiting all alone, 

Last night I dreamed I goi a letter, 
Sayin’ “Baby’, won't you come home?" 
She said she was lonely, 

Told me that her love was true, 

Then [ dreamed I wrote a letter 

Sayin’ “I’m a-comin’ back to you.” « 


Then I woke up this mornin’ 

Layin’ in Atlanta jail 

No one here to love me, 

No one to go my bail. 

The prison bars all around me 

A guard walkin’ by the door. 

My heart is sad and lonely, 

‘Cause I'll never see my gal no more. 


(This article first appeared in Collier's Weekly of November 2, 1929) 


A Study in the Interpersonal Dynamics 
of a Subculture Structured on Traditional Music - 


or: Folkmanship in Berkeley, California 


By Ken Spiker 


There have been written innumerable articles in folk magazines on such subjects as 
instrumental technique, anthropology, and politics, but I have never found a com- 
prehensive guide to the Folkscene. I assume that achieving entry into the vast and 
mystical society of blues singers and country pickers is of utmost importance to the 
neophyte. There may be people who are primarily interested in music for music's sake, 
who play their guitars and banjos only in the privacy of their homes. Their existence 
has been debated. For the rest of us it is difficult to believe that folk music could exist 
outside of a social context. Eighty three percent of those who purchase their first guitar 
do so because they think that folksong, like the full moon, is aphrodisiac. (The other 
seventeen percent lie.) The guitar has always been thought of as a wooing instrument, 
but a young man needs more than a good voice and a small packet of love chanties to 
make it in the modern hip folk society. In a word, he needs status. 

Of course, I assume that you have bought an instrument and found some means of 
instruction on how to play it. A modicum of musicianship is absolutely essential. The 
elements of your music may be simple to the point of absurdity, but you must play well, 
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and sing with a certain degree of attention to inflection and phrasing. You will have to 
practice rather hard for a while, but there is no obligation to be a virtuoso. Masters 
of technique have a tendency to lose their sense of humor; failure becomes too bitter, 
and success too hard-won to be enjoyable. I knew a shy young man who practiced four 
or five hours daily for two years and finally impressed a girl with his playing. Un- 
fortunately he found himself no longer able to consumate his rewards. 


The particular areas of folk music that you must work in are rigidly defined. 
Generally it is advisable to work in one of the following categories: a) Southern White 
traditional, b) Southern Negro traditional, or c) both. The American folk scene functions 
almost entirely in these areas. If you work outside of them you will find yourself in the 
role of entertainer instead of participant. At a folk party a singer of English ballads or 
Hindu chants is at a definite disadvantage; he must be good enough to compel the silent 
attention of all present, or not perform at all, Also he must adhere strictly to the 
traditional texture, or he will be accused of being commercial, even if he can't make a 
penny from his music. On the other hand, Southern blues and country music are well 
adapted for performance by groups. Others can participate without having to listen, and 
the resultant level cf sound is -high enough to allow people to chat without feeling they 
are interfering with anyone's fun. People resent having to shut up for a. mediocre per- 
former, and he who attempts a solo must be very damn good. The Folkparty will be 
discussed in detail below. y 

There are two main fields of contest in the Folkscene: the Coffeehouse and the 
Folkparty. The Guitar Shop constitutes a third. Though usually considered less important, 
inept ploying whilst buying strings can have disasterous effects. It is best to learn the 
particular method of dealing with each type of situation. 

The Coffeehouse is a public facility for folksingers. Though a center of activity, it is 
not a place of particular status no matter how high the standards of the management as 
regards hiring. In-groups consider playing at the Coffeehouse a necessary duty. They 
must remind the public from time to time what real folk music is. 


The Coffeehouse is divided into two sections: the sanctuary and the Backroom. 
Although backrocmanship is considered by many as a status builder, elite groups avoid 
it like the plague. They realize that the democratic atmosphere of the Coffeehouse 
renders it useless as a status symbol. 

It is best not to appear eager to play on the stage. If you do, it must be because you 
are asked, need the money, and just want to try out a new brand of strings on your 
guitar, Then you must play directly to whatever elite representatives are present, 
ignoring as much as possible the rest of the audience. When on stage, it is very im- 
portant never to appear as if trying to please the public. This is the most serious mistake 
that a neophyte can make. The less you play in public, the better. I know a banjo 
picker who hasn't performed for anyone except his wife for the last three years, but his 
reputation has increased to enormous proportions in that time. é 

The Coffeehouse is really a forum for criticism, an arena of put-down as it were. At 
a local Coffeehouse two representatives of the dominant in-group came every night so 
that they could walk out when a particular performer came on. : 


The Folkparty is a very different problem. Although naive individuals have attempted 
to have democratic hootenannys at their parties, they wind up boring everybody and 
becoming petty tyrants in their own homes. Nobody likes to be told how to have fun, 
and sit in a circle and be quiet while one incompetent after another arises to thrash out 
his latest song is an experience reminiscent of the ducking stool. I remember the host at 
one such ritual who flew into an uncontrollable rage when someone tried to get a session 
going in another room. “Why don't they fit in?" he screamed, “Why don't they wait 
their turn like everyone else?" 

The elite party, on the other hand, is structured quite differently. Here musical 
performance, usually a collective effort, provides merely the framework for the exciting 
and subtle interplay of interpersonal dynamics. Jt is a sort of ritualized combat. Every 
man is on his own. Unless you are one of the elite you will not be asked to perform, no 
matter how good you are. However you can perform, and even become the center of 
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attention if you know the cues. Self assertion is out. Also, I may add, are Peace songs. 
As at the Coffeehouse, it is best to never allow the least indication of desire to perform. 
I knew one young man who has been consistently able to capture and hold the attention 
of even the most noisy of parties although he had no spectacular instrumental ability. 
He would move around for a while, chatting and joking. If asked to play he would shrug 
and say, “I didn't come here to play, 1 came to enjoy the party. Anyway I haven't 
touched a guitar in weeks. I don't think I remember any songs." After about an hour of 
this he would just happen on an old beat-up guitar lying under the television set. 
“What's this?” he would exclaim, "Why, it’s a funky old mail-order house guitar! 
I wonder how it sounds?” Then he would crouch in the corner with his ear against the 
sound box and play intense, simple blues. Usually people would drift over and pretty 
soon he'd have a small audience. Then he would look up, surprised to find that anyone 
was listening; after all, he was only trying out the guitar. 


In the Guitar Shop ploying is similar to the Folkparty, but less serious. Usually a 
working knowledge of Fine Old Instrumentship is all that is required. There are people 
who can tell you the date of manufacture of any Martin guitar from 1890 on just by the 
serial number, but there is no need to know that mtich. However, it is most important 
for you to have opinions, the more opinionated the better. These opinions must be 
asserted flatly in the manner of religious dogma without any evidence or explanation. 
For instance, there was an Eastern guitar dealer who, when anyone would bring him an 
instrument to examine or appraise, he would grab it, strum disdainfully across the 
strings once and hand it back to the owner with the comment: "Piece of shit!" 


Above all, never attempt to impress anyone with instrumental technique in an 
instrument shop, Folk musicians traveling cross country to get their hip cards punched 
invariably fall into this trap. They always make sure to arrive in the afternoon, and the 
first place they fall by is the instrument shop. Thirty feet from the door they have their 
fingerpicks on and their fingers twitching. Before they are inside ten seconds they have 
a guitar off the wall and are well on their way into an uptempo version of Ella Speed. 
After sweating through the entire song they look amazed to find that not only is no one 
listening, but would you please be quiet there is a customer trying out a jew's harp. 
Already they have blundered and they have only been in town five minutes. Their 
mistakes will cost them dearly in the Coffeehouse that evening. 


Perhaps it would be well to consider the question of image at this point. It is of great 
advantage to your status if you can carry off a consistent and plausible image. It is not 
only necessary to sing the songs of the folk, you must think, feel, live, be like a Southern 
White or a Southern Negro or a Spanish Gypsy, or whatever, depending on the type of 
song you do. Degree of status is greatly dependent on how well you live up to your 
image. A record of employment in such fields as railroading, coal mining, mule skinning, 
and cotton picking will lend authenticity to your image. But don't go too far; you may 
limit your vocabulary to the point where you will no longer be able to communicate. 


The image of Crusader for Peace has been done so badly by so many singers that it 
has fallen into disfavor. Too many times has the nobleness of cause been used to excuse 
bad songwriting and performance. 


Each elite has its own standards of criticism. The beginner must be warned against 
taking group judgements too seriously. The opinions usually emanate from one or two 
high-prestige people, and it is wise for the climbing Folknik to find out as soon as 
possible who these key people are. Above all it should always be remembered that 
anyone who attempts to discuss seriously the problems of folk music is in to be put 
down. Who can imagine Woody Guthrie conversing intelligently on the subject of 
music? 


I hope this little article will be of value to the aspiring Folknik. A more com- 
prehensive study would deal with such matters as Cheap Winemanship and Little Sandy 
Reviewmanship. Unfortunately, space does not permit a detailed analysis of these 


subjects. Besides, experience in the field is the most important portion of a Folksinger's 
education. Good hunting! 
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A Talk with Mahalia Jackson 


By Leonard Feather 


As I have always said, and I have tried to tell this to the American press, when I 
first come out, anyway in the last ten years, when white people have accepted me, 
because you know I had sold 8 to 10 million records with Apollo, but still they didn't 
know me other side of 12th street in Chicago, I'd been to London and then to Europe, 
and they still didn't know me in this country. They didn’t know me really until I got 
with Columbia. And I was the first gospel singer to be on the Ed Sullivan show, which 
was The Toast of the Town, that was 12 years ago. Even at that, the arranger they had 
cculdn't arrange my music, and nobody did nothing for me all day long until Mr. Ed 
Sullivan come himself. And when he come himself say “I'm not used to singing by an 
orchestra and I wish you'd let me use my own organist and pianist.” And he say “Why, 
sure.” And that’s how I did — they didn’t even rehearse rne, because the arrangement 
was complicated ‘way back then. I suppose it was the embellishments and the flurries 
that I take — and too much liberty. 

Well, from then on, I got other television by being on The Toast of the Town. But, 
when I began to work with Columbia, Faye Emerson was having a radio program down 
somewhere in the south, and she played my Silent Night. There was a big controversy. 
Some say I sound great, and some say I was singin’ it wrong, because of the feeling and 
the freedom I took into it, my own interpretation. 

Well, you see, bein’ from New Orleans, New Orleans people usually sing with the 
melody and the rhythm ~ not like Dizzy Gillespie, now he’s way out! I can’t get to his 
progressive Jazz. That's just as foreign to me — | just appreciate the original New 
Orleans jazz. I don’t know no other jazz but that. Is theré other jazz? I think they're 
progressing so much until they're getting away from it. From the primitive roots of it. 

The jazz that I know about, when I was a child, is the kind with Papa Celestin, and 
when Bunk Johnson, and Louis was a boy, and Pop Kelly, his daughter and I, we went 
to school together. And it's a lot of unknown jazz players in New Orleans that were 
great, but they were just great around, they had no outlet. They just played among 
themselves — they didn't play for no white folks, because the white folks didn’t want 
that kind of music, they called il honky-tonk, and unless you could play waltz style, 
you didn't get in to the Audubon Park or Roosevelt Hotel, or any of those big places on 
St. Charles or Fountainbleu Drive. No Negro got in there less’n he could sing opera or 
something classic. The only outlet any Negro had was down in the sportin' district, 
where Bessie Smith and all them used to come. But my people didn't allow me in there, 
but I know about it. They had these clubs, like the Bull's Club — you ever heard of that? 
And then they had the Pelican’s Club, Well, they used to have a lot of dances and 
things among themselves, where they only went themselves. So, the kind of jazz that I've 
heard, they never had over four of five pieces. That was a saxophone, a cornet, a slide 
trombone, and one of them big, things that played the ball — a brass bass. And sometimes 
they would use the bass fiddle, and maybe they would use the drums. And when they 
tried to learn to play, they was playin’ on pipes, and playin’ on combs, when they got 
to be good enough to play for parties, and fish fries, and clubs — New Orleans went in 
for a lot of clubs ~ they just was among Negroes. 

To tell you the truth, there was no such thing as fame. Louis Armstrong wasn't 
famous then. A man who could play a guitar, or a trumpet, he was just a man like 
anybody else, he had a job and he went to work, and when they got off work they went 
and played for the clubs. There were no stars. Unless you was some highfalutin’ singer. 

Now, when they start to having phonograph records, when I was about eight or 
nine years old, there was people that was famous like Bessie Smith, they like Ma Rainey, 
they like Ida Cox, Chippy Hill —- you remember her? — but Bessie was always the rage. 
Ethel Waters hadn't quite come into her prime. 
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Feather: Before any of the great Negro bands were recorded, some of the while 
bands were, like the Original Dixieland Band. What did you think of them? Did you 
hear them? 


“No, I never heard of them. We never heard the records. I never heard of the 
Original white Dixie band in New Orleans, and I was born there 50 years ago. We used 
to hear from the Aragon Ballroom in Chicago on radio, but never, in my life, did I ever 
hear a white band play Dixie music. Now, on Mardi Gras Day, that's the time some of 
the people would use the Negroes in their Zulu parade. It was many many years before 
they accepted Louis, maybe 25 years that he had been away from there before he was 
King. Now, the kind of music I've always heard white folks play was Molly and Me — 
what was the name of that? My Blue Heaven? and this fellow that sings on radio, he 
kinda sings through his nose — Rudy Vallee, that's it. I told you the white people used 
to call jazz that crazy, frantic, honky tonk music. And all the blues like Stack O’ Lee, 
and all the blues they used to play in the saloons, and those good-time houses, you know 
those white folks didn’t accept that music. I never knew of any white man in the south, I 
did know that the white people in the south would attend the Negro baptizin's. 


As far back as I can remember from the church, we've had in our Negro churches 
Negroes that has claimed to sing the hymns that was brought over here when America 
was established, that they got from the white man. But, as I've always claimed, the 
Negro spirituals has always been a song of his hope and of a better day tomorrow. 
So the white man categoried it as a Negro spiritual; they didn't say it was a divine 
spiritual. He strictly put it that it wasn't a universal spiritual; he say it was a Negro 
spiritual. And a Negro hasn't any more spirit than you have if you believe in God. 
But he created his songs to lift his burden ... So those that did not believe in God, they 
created the blues in the same vein that almost they wrote their spirituals. But now in 
the later years, here comes a freer church, that comes out from the Baptists and the 
Methodists. We have taken the white man's culture, because that's all we could see, and 
we have made up our own. Today's music, what they're makin’ up today, is the Holiness 
people, the sanctified church, they used to call them, The Church of God and Christ 
people, people that took their guitars and played on them, and there's scripture for that, 
because David played on many strings. Where the Baptists would only use an organ, 
these Holiness people used tambourines, but the Baptists didn't do that, and neither did 
the Methodists. Music was more quiet; and then there were some that were much more 
emotional. But the Holiness people, the free Negro that sung like he wanted to, like he 
felt, got a better release out of what he created in his own way, in his imagination of 
God. There was more influence on jazz from those people. That's where that bounce 
comes from, that beat. The Baptist people say, you've got to study hymnology, to find 
out where these long metres and short metres come from. We just went on and sang 
and never went around and studied why we sang a song, just sang it. But I have studied, 
and attended our Baptist conventions, and it teaches what hymnology is; that’s the reason 
why there's a difference in Rosetta Tharpe’s singing and mine. Ske sing with a little 
more rhythm than I do, because I’m Baptist. That’s why she was criticized by some of 
the religious people. I have been criticized too, because I like that free style, but I don't 
have the rhythm that she have. I sing my song more soulful. But Sister come out of the 
free people, where they make up their own songs and they take the same horns, and 
they blow them like they want to in their churches. 


L. F.; Did you ever study the music of the original Fisk University Jubilee Singers? 


Yes. The Jubilee, that’s the beginning of coming out of the minor key or the wailin’ 
of the spirituals. From slavery, to the Jubilee, most of the Negro songs come from the 
minor, and when the Fisk Jubilee come out, and helped people, and the Tuskeegee 
Choir, they begin to sing and helps people to a more joyful spirit. They begin to 
embellish upon it and make it still more joyful. That part, I have tried to explain the 
best that I can, about the basic part of this jazz. 
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L. F.: How would you classify some to the popular singers who are more or less on 
the borderline between popular and jazz, like Ella Fitzgerald and Peggy Lee? 


Honey, that’s beyond me. I don't know. All I listen to is the good voice, and they 
got a beautiful voice. But how they go about it, I don't know. When I listen to a singer, 
of course it’s not that way with Peggy Lee or Ella ~ I like both of them - but some of 
these singers, you can't tell where they're beginning at. And that's bad. I like to hear 
a little melody, at least at the beginning. But today’s music, you can't find that. And 
really, honey, even some of the gospel songs they're writing today, I don't really know 
what they're doin’ till they get through ... all I hear is the rhythm. The gospel song 
used to have soul, and projected the message. But now, these gospel songs that they 
writing today, they sound just like any other pop song. 

And then Ray Charles took a quartet song, “I got a home, way over in Beulah, and 
ain't that good news” and the quartet used to sing that. But he say “I got a woman, way 
over in Newport" ... you see, Baby, I know these tunes. I know ‘em, and I know when 
they take ‘em. And.then they change “This Little Light of Mine” into “This little woman 
of Mine”! I don't even know the words — They're just takin’-all of the church music. Of 
course, “When the Saints Go Marchin’ in", they took that over till the church people 
won't even sing it no more. And they took this very beautiful thing of “Just a Closer 
Walk With Thee,” I don't know. And they’re selling it. It just goes to show that the 
big part of this music and the feeling they were trying to discover, come out of these 
spirituals. 


L. F.: I understand some time ago someone asked you when the first gospel song was 
written and you said when the Archangel sang Peace on Earth, Goodwill Toward Men? 


Well, that’s true, in the King James version, they didn't say that they'd sing a gospel 
song, under Moses or Abraham. They sang a hymn. Now: today, under the New Testa- 
ment, after Christ was born, the angels sang Peace on Earth, Good Will to Men... 

That's what the Book say. And because I'm a believer of the Book, it’s been my guide 
and my happiness, and nothing will ever change that, so I'm not gonna take none of 
these scholars and let them change me from what has been the belief of people for 
thousands and millions of years ... not no late scholar today goin’ change me. 

So, that's why with all the offers that I have been asked to sing the blues — I can 
sing ‘em, anybody with a voice like mine can sing the blues — and anybody with a heavy 
spirit, can Sing the blues, maybe not with as much as depth of feeling, but he can sing 
the blues ... But I did not sing the blues, Leonard, because I was taught that it was 
wrong. You understand? And I was brought up in a city where jazz was created. The 
city where one of the greatest jazz trumpets come from. And many others, many of 
them that never got recognition, they never did get no recognition till they came up 
to Chicago. Jazz never would have got no recognition, till they came to Chicago, and 
the white folks up there spread it around. And then when the Negro got a chance to go 
overseas, the white folks over there loved it more than the white folks here. 

I remember in Chicago when they called it Black and Tan, comin’ from the North 
Side, round Sheridan Road, come over to 31st street, the Royal Garden it was back there 
in them days, slummin! And when Earl Hines was playing at the Grand Terrace, those 
white folks that like it, got an ear of it, and it hit ‘em. What hit 'em, maybe it wasn't 
Beethoven's music, but it was that soul, that every man can feel. 

And finally it came on to New York. But, it never really got accepted as good music 
in the South. There was a lot of Negroes that could play as good as Louis, but they never 
got as far as Hammond, Louisiana. 

But down South, they had just as good blues singers as Bessie Smith, but they put 
her on the record. And they had just as good gospel singers, just as good as me, better 
then me, because they done peeled me off — well -. A lot of the stuff I used to have, 
I was criticized so bad about it, made to feel shamed of it, and it was just my determina- 
tion that I kept on goin’ with what I had. 

I was criticized by a lot of my own folks, who didn't think this type of music was 
anything. They didn't think any music was anything but the great Marian Anderson. 
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But today, I been to all the great halls and anybody can go to ‘em. And they turn down 
more money — I turned down the Flamingo, Las Vegas, when they wrote and offered me 
$ 25,000.00 a week to sing out there — yes, indeed. When I first hit on Dinah's show, 
and when I went to the Juke Box Convention, when Mitch Miller and them brought me 
there, I was with Apollo, Eddie Fisher was famous then. I sung that night, and they 
didn't even want to introduce me as a gospel singer. And they wouldn't even play my 
gospel records, nowhere but in the Black Belt. 

And they worried me to death. I have had people to beg me. I turned down “The 
Member of the Wedding". They wanted me to play the starring role, and I didn't want 
to play the part because J didn't want to be settin’ up there playing cards. And I turned 
down this thing that’s a hit in New York now, “Raisin in The Sun”. Sidney Poitier and 
Belafonte, they begged me to take this part. I said "No, I'm not interest in the stage." 
I turned down “Porgy and Bess". I didn’t want it. They wanted me to sing “Summertime” 
in there. I sing “Summertime”, but I didn't want to be in that, You Understand? 

So I have been one person that do what I like. They can criticize, and say “Why 
doesn't she come on out and be what she is?” It isn’t so. Those persons that write, they 
don’t know what they're talking about. I'm singing What I've heard all my life, in our 
churches, And I believe in it. And I have denied straddling the fence, because of the 
way I was brought up. My folks told me it was wrong, and I believe it. I don't believe 
you can serve two masters at one time. 


L.F.: Do you know that the Staple Singers are singing at a night club here in 
Hollywood? 


I just heard it, and it was a surprise to me. They say everybody else is making it, 
going into night clubs, but here’s one that ain't ever goin’ into a night club. I don’t have 
to, I go into all the big concert halls Miss Marian Anderson goes into, and I don’ have 
to do that. You see, these people make God's word of none effect. They got famous in 
the church, and I don't think these theatrical people want ‘em over here. They ought 
to stay on their own side. They're neither hot nor cold. 

When I get to talking about this, I get mad. You go back years ago, you remember 
Blind Frank, you go back to these gospel singers that didn't do nothing but sing in the 
church, like Tinsley, maybe you don’t know him, from the Methodist church, he’s the 
one that wrote "We'll Understand it Better By and By", and many others. These great 
men didn’t get anything for the gospel, but they laid the foundation. 

And here come Thomas Dorsey, that guy that used to play for Ma Rainey, and 
became saved, and wrote gospel songs. 

Along that time, I was coming up in Chicago; and we have pioneered this field. 
Dorsey started selling the little dime sheets and was one of the great writers of our 
today gospel music at the temple. 

This field that we have created, what we did — men like Professor Fry in the early 
30s, singers like Sally Martin, Mary Davis, singers like Q. C. Allison, down in Memphis, 
we all was travelin’ around at that time — singers like Johnson — he’s dead now, a lot of 
them are dead; Reverend Saunders, he’s dead too; and the Good Spirit of Chicago, and 
the Windy City Four, and ‘way back, the Alabama and Georgia Quartet — what Ray 
Charles is imitating today. 

And then Hattie Parker, if you go back into the Decca record Company, you'll find 
that she was one of the first gospel singers on record. And you can hear singing with 
the soul and feeling. Hattie’s dead today. 


And then you go back to where C. L. Franklin is preachin’ on records ... and Burnett, 
on OK Records, where he was preaching ... these people were doing the thing not for 
the money. 


I'm not going to drift off. I'm singing the same things in high class places — not 
higher class than our churches, but some place with prestige, like Miss Marian 
Anderson. 

I've had them to throw it in my face, and say “Well, Mahalia, you went to the 
Newport Jazz Festival." I didn't know I was going to no Newport Jazz Festival ... the 


man told me it was a festival, and I had sang at the Chicago Musicland Festival, I 
thought it. was samething like that. It was a mistake. But when I got there, there was no 
Louis Armstrong, no jazz, just a bunch of choirs and gospel singers. And so, the next 
year they invited me back. 

I didn't know, now I was going to sing with no Duke Ellington. 

As for myself, I’m not going to get too far from my own style. Because I think the 
Lord is watching me. They're goin’ round saying “Mahalia’s getting too far on the pop 
side." There never was a bigger lie. The songs that I'm singin’ now, if they can get it to 
be played on the pop records, all right — but, we sung all this in church. I'm singing 
“The Rosary", which is a Catholic song, “My Path”, that’s another Catholic song ... 
I sing “Danny Boy", because there is love there. And if you don't love individuals, then 
you can't love God. 

I'm just trying to reach people. As Billy Sunday said, “If it takes me to stand up on 
my head to make people realize that God is the Creator, I will try to do so." 

Now, if a person have a mouth, and never try to use their tongue to talk, they 
become a dummy, huh? So I’m trying to do so everybody can understand this gospel, 
this message. é : 


Mainer’s Mountaineers 


By Chris A. Strachwitz 


Back in 1949 I used to listen almost every morning to XERB, a powerful Mexican 
radio station which at that time used to broadcast western and hillbilly music both night 
and day, and which covered the whole West Coast with its 50,000 watt signal from 
Rosa Rito Beach. My favorite program was a fifteen minute segment devoted to two 
brothers: Lloyd and Floyd Armstrong, better known as the Armstrong Twins. They 
picked guitar and mandolin and sang in a twangy, nasal style I had never heard before, 
having been in this country only two years at the time. They sang about “Three miles 
south of Cash in Arkansas” and “Sparkling Blue Eyes" and “Mother's only sleeping’. 
The station was advertising song books, statues of Jesus Christ which glowed in the 
dark, pills to cure almost anything, mineral baths, doctor books, as well as other 
assorted strange items for which you were asked to send in various amounts to a post 
office box number in San Diego which must have been enormous since all products 
offered were to be had from this source. I never sent in for my statues but I never 
forgot the music I heard and when a friend of mine, Bob Pinson, just a few years ago 
played me some old records, I was immediately reminded of the radio programs by the 
Armstrong Twins. But this time they were records by none other than J. E. Mainer’s 
Mountaineers. I had never heard of the group before because their records were no 
longer available in record shops but I became very fond of their music immediately. 
A few years later Alan Lomax's fine "Southern Heritage” set on the Atlantic label 
appeared and some of my favorite tracks were those by the Mainer band. At this time 
I had already started the Arhoolie label but had had few contacts with old time hillbilly 
artists, However I felt I had to meet this group — they had the kind of spirit and drive 
I liked and their singing and playing had what I considered that real authentic hillbilly 
sound. 

On one of my southern trips, which in the fall of 1962 took me all the way to the 
East Coast and New York, I stopped in Concord, N.C. and hopefully looked in the 
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telephone book — and there it was: J. E. Mainer, The next morning I met J. E. outside 
his house on the outskirts of town —- which means out in the country, and he invited 
me into his tool shed where he had a phonograph, old records, song books, lots of 
ribbons won at various fiddle conventions, and the walls were covered with intriguing 
pictures of his band and other groups from the days when J. E. used to tour the South 
as one of the best loved and most popular hillbilly groups of the 1930s. But the most 
unforgettable item on the wall was a small snapshot of two elderly people: a man 
standing, his beard reaching down to his belt, and a woman seated next to him with 
beautiful strong facial features. Both were dressed in simple attire of the 1890s and they 
looked like real honest to goodness mountaineers. And they were: J. E.’s parents who 
raised him in the hills of North Carolina. 


J.& Mainers Crs7y 
Mountaineers 


J. E. Mainer’s Mountaineers ca. mid 1930s 


Mainer's Mountaineers were one of many groups who grew up with radio which 
reached into every home across the vast stretches of the USA -— into the lonely prairie 
houses in Oklahoma — into the mountain shacks of the Ozarks and the Blue Ridge — the 
Smokey Mountains and the flat lands of the deep South. During the 1930s J. E. Mainer’s 
Mountaineers could be heard usually twice a day over many radio stations in the 
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Carolinas, Tennessee, and Georgia where the Crazy Water Crystal Company aired a 
total of 147 broadcasts over 14 stations weekly, and the “Crazy Mountaineers" were no 
doubt one ot the most popular groups to advertise the rather questionable effectiveness 
of these crystals. Those were the days when groups like the Carter Family, the Blue 
Sky Boys, The Dixon Brothers, the Light Crust Doughboys, Bob Wills, the Monroe 
Brothers, and many others made a good living advertising various products over the 
radio which led to personal appearances, recording contracts, sale of song books, and 
wide spread fame which could not have been possible before the advent of radio. 

Born in a one room country shack near Weaverville, in the hills of Western North 
Carolina, not too far from Asheville, on July 20, 1898, Joseph Emmet Mainer learned 
to play the banjo when he was about nine years old. His brother in law Roscoe Banks 
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was a left handed fiddler and J. E. soon joined him at square dances on week ends. 
J. E.'s father also played a little banjo but J. E. learned most of his music from Roscoe 
Banks. The family tried to make a living farming in the hills but the land didn't yield 
much except wild life, a little corn, and some hogs. J. E. left home a number of times 
and tried to make a better living in the near by cotton mills. But periodically he came 
home because: “I didn't make much, only about $ 5.50 a week, and my board was 
$ 1.75 a week". Finally he left home for good in 1922 and caught a freight train to 
Concord. “Guess I had rambling on my mind — got me a job in the mill and went to work 
there — got married here and been living here ever since”. 


J. E. had left his banjo with his younger brother Wade, born in 1907, who worked 
for Roscoe Banks at a saw mill for 50c a day. Wade would go along with Roscoe and 
the others to the week end dances where: “they knew no dance other than the Old 
Virginia Reel or the Grapevine Swing. I think there was another called Winding the 
Chain. When they took breaks between dances I took up the old five string banjo and 
plunked away on it.” 


n 1923 Wade joined his brother in Concord and the two of them began playing 
around a bit for dances and shows. They added the singer and guitarist Daddy John 
Love and in 1932 came their big break when J. W. Fincher, president’ of the Crazy 
Water Crystal Co. heard aboul the group and sent for J. E. to come to Charlotte. J. E. 
and Wade were working at the.Gibson cotton mill at the time and J. E. didn't think he 
could leave his job because he didn't know if they were good enough to make it on the 
radio, but his boss liked him and told J. E.: "J. E. you go on ahead and if you can’ 
make it you come back and your job will be waiting for you”. J. E. asked about Wade 
who was working in the cord room and the boss said: “Take him with you". They made 
it all right and went to work for the Crazy Water Crystal Company. They broadcas 
over WBT in Charlotte and had added Claude Morris (Zeke) as the fourth member of the 
group. They went as far as New Orleans where they were heard twice a day over WWL 
and later they went to Monterey, Mexico where they appeared on XERF at the same 
time the Carter Family was also working there. “All in all I have played over abou 
190 different radio stations throughout Virginia, the Carolinas, Georgia, Alabama, 
Louisiana, Texas, Illinois, Tennessee, Kentucky, Ohio, and Mexico" says J. E. with pride. 

RCA Victor decided to record the-group in 1934 and for their Bluebird label the 
Mainers made close to 200 sides. Most of the recordings featured Wade and Zeke 
Morris. Wade had a good voice and knew the old songs. He had what can be called a 
“commercial” voice while J. E. was a much rougher country singer and player. Daddy 
John Love would sing on the blues numbers, the jodles, and specialty selections, while 
J. E.'s fiddling was featured on the fast break-downs. The Mainers featured many 
talented groups on their radio programs like the Dixon Brothers, Buck and Buddy 
(Robert and Morris Banks — sons of Rosco Banks) and others who would eventually 
also record for Bluebird. 


During the time of their first recording sessions their booking agent arranged for 
the Mainer group to play at a party given by Miss Julia Brown for her father's birthday 
in Mocksville, N. C. Miss Brown was also a singer and played the guitar — she met 
Wade at the party and in 1937 became his wife. About this time the two brothers split 
up — they had their differences and decided that each should form his own group. . 

J. E. got Snuffy Jenkins in 1938 to play banjo for him, George Morris played Guitar, 
Leonard Stokes was on mandolin and later Price Sanders and Clyde Moody were also 
part of the group. The band’s personnel changed a number of times until after World 
War II when J. E.'s family joined him to form the present Mainer’s Mountaineers. His 
oldest son J. E. junior plays guitar and is a fine singer having learned most of the 
old songs his father and others around there were singing. Glenn — although he started 
on guitar usually plays banjo and only joins the singing as the bass voice on some 
sacred numbers. Carolyn, now Mrs. Wilson, sings and plays guitar, while her sister 
Mary, who used to sing with Carolyn as the Mainer Sisters, married and moved to 
California. Two other sons Earl Johnson and Charles apparently never took up the 
musical traditions of the family. Since the war days J. E. Mainer’s Mountaineers have 
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played over various radio stations, recorded for King, Atlantic, and Azhoolie Records. 


In recent years the group has played for various community sponsored programs around 


Concord and in the summer of 1963 they appeared at the Berkeley Folk Music Festival. 


Mainer's Mountaineers, Left to right: Otis Overcash - mandolin; Earl Cheeks - bass; 
J. E, Jr. - guitar; J. E. - fiddle; Carolyn - guitar; Glenn - banjo. Photo: C, Strachwitz 


Wade went his own way, continued to record for Bluebird, and worked over various 
radio stations. In 1941 Alan Lomax contacted him and asked Wade to appear at a folk 
song party for President Roosevelt and with two members of his group Wade went to 
Washington. He later worked over WNOX in Knoxville, Tenn. and in 1945 he went to 
New York to take part in the play: “The Chisholm Trail". During the war he made 
some transcriptions for the BBC and after the war recorded for King Records. In 1953 
Wade moved to Michigan where he is now employed by the General Motors Corp. 
From time to time he still sings over various stations and with his wife and children 
still makes music for his own enjoyment. In 1961 he again recorded for King with his 
wife and since then be has been mostly interested in gospel and sacred songs. 

In a way times haven't changed much — only a few years ago the Armstrong Twins 
were carrying on a tradition that had developed with the radio and they were singing 
traditional songs. Similar groups can still be heard over various radio stations throughout 
the country and over the Mexican border stations, some of which, employing 250,000 
watts of power, reach into almost every part of the US. Just drive across the country at 
night and you will know what I mean. But payola and pressure from Nashville is pushing 
aside the traditional groups — and the emphasis today is more and more on the “Top 40" 
in the C&W field — regional styles are disappearing but a new interest in the music is 
today found amongst the thousands of folk music enthusiasts and perhaps the music 
of the Mainers and groups like them will be with us for many years to come. 


, Fake me in the lifeboat (WM-ZM) (JM) - - 

wship sailing now (WM-ZM) (JM) BB 6088, MW 4714 

his world is not my home (ZM) (JM) 

»,"Broken hearted blues (DJL) (JM) 
Greenback Dollar (DJL) (JM) ' ~ 

ye 
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Perhaps the Mainer groups did not contribute as much to American Folk Music as 
the Carter Family or Bill Monroe but they were perhaps the most typical of the many 
groups which at that time were playing all over the South. They sang and played old 
songs and some new ones ~ songs the people wanted to hear — in their own way — but 
in a style handed down to them through the generations — and of course with a good 
deal of desire to immitate their popular contemporaries. 


The Mainer’s Discography 


A numerical listing of their recordings compiled by Eugene Earle, Jim St. Amand, 
and Brad McCuen with some additions and revisions by Chris Strachwitz. The assistance 
of the late John Edwards, Will Roy Hearne, Joe Nicholas, and August Vrchota is 
greatfully acknowledged. : ; 


Explanation of symbols: 


labels: 

BB — Blue Bird 

Vi - Victor 

MW ~ Montgomery Ward 

RZ - Regal Zonophone (A-Australian; E-English) 
Artists. 

JM — J, E. Mainer 

WM — Wade Mainer 

WM-ZM — Wade Mainer & Zeke Morris 

les) — Homer Sherrill 

ea - Clarence Todd 

DJL — Daddy John Love 

GM — George Morris 

eS — Leonard Stokes 

OB - Ollie Bunn 

SIL, — Steve Ledford & the Mountaineers 

B&B — Buck and Buddy (Robert + Morris Banks) 


underlined letters indicate label credit is given to ihat artist 
example: ({/M) = J. E. Mainers Mountaineers other letters in parenthesis 
indicate vocalists where known or if other than the listed artist. 


Even though at times neither Mainer played on some sides, they have been included 
here if the label listed them as leader. Not included in this listing are records by 
personnel of the various Mainer groups where neither Mainer was present. These 
include Dixie Reelers (Daddy John Love, Ollie Bunn, and Clarence Todd), Daddy John 
Love, Daddy John Love and the Hilliard Brothers, Morris Brothers (Wiley and Zeke}, 
Leonard Stokes and George Morris, Zeke Morris, and Wiley, Zeke, and Homer (Sherril). 


Maple on the hill (WM-ZM) (JM) BB 6065, MW 4969, Vi 20-3241 


' 


' 


BB 6090, MW 4715 


_ ‘Let her go God bless her (JM-ZM-DJL) (JM) BB 6104, MW 4970 

New curly headed baby (WM-ZM) (JM) a - 

\-Lights in the valley (JM-ZM-DJL-WM) (JM) BB 6160, MW 4711, Vi 20-3241 
City on the hill (JM-ZM-DJL-WM) (JM) ~ 2 


»-Train carry my girl back home (WM) BB 6890, MW 7129 
Always been a rambler (WM) =a 5 - 
In the land beyond the blue (ZM) (WM-ZM) BB 6936, MW 7128 


; Short life and its trouble (WM-ZM) - | 
Searching for a pair of blue eyes (DJL) (JM) BB 6194, MW 4716 A change all around (WM-ZM) BB 6993, MW 7130 
Write a letter to mother (JM-ZM-DJL—WM) (JM) - - } _«Little rosebuds (WM-ZM) — , MW #7127 
The longest train (JM) (rev. by Smith's Sacred Singers) j Free again (WM-ZM) BB 7114, MW 7306 

(JM-ZM-DJL-WM) BB 6222, MW 7005 Answer to two little rosebuds (WM-ZM) —  , MW 7307 
One to love me (OB-CT) (JM) BB 6290, MW 4717 » We can't be darlings anymore (JM) (LS-GM) BB 7151, MW 7300 
Fatal wreck, of the bus (JM—OB) (JM) = - wAnswer to greenback dollar (JM) (LS-GM) -~ ,MWwW?7301 

./Maple on the hill-part 2 (WM-ZM) BB 6293, MW 4710 Dying boy's prayer (WM-ZM)}) BB 7165, MW 7306 

Where the red, red roses grow (WM-ZM)}) = - . 


' I'm not turning backward (WM-ZM) - MW 7308 
“Don’t cause my mother’s hair to turn grey (JM) (OB-CT) BB 6324, MW 4712 , Little pal (WM-ZM) 


» Satisfied (JM) (JM-OB-CT) = = 
vA leaf from the sea (WM-ZM} BB 6347, MW 4713 
/Brown eyes (WM-ZM) s 4 = , 
~Mother came to get her boy from jail (WM-ZM) - BB 6383, MW 4718 
Just as the sun went down (WM-ZM) = th = 
I am walking in the light (JM-OB-CT) (JM) BB 6385, MW 7001 
When I reach my home eternal (JM-OB) (JM) = 4 = 
« Nobody's darling but mine (WM-ZM) BB 6423 
»* Going to Georgia (WM-ZM) 


BB 7201, MW 7309 
Little Maggie (WM-ZM) (WM-ZM-SL) =a, - 
Tell mother I'll meet her (JM) (LS-GM) BB 7222, MW 7300 
In a little village curchyard (JM) (LS-GM) -. , MW #7301 

».Wild Bill Jones (WM) P BB 7249, MW 7311 

~T want to be loved (WM) aan A 

“Memory lane (WM) RZ (E) 2687, BB 7274, MW 7310 

.“Ramshackle shack (WM) 4 - ‘ - , = 

“Don't get trouble in your mind (JM) (LS-GM) BB 7289, MW 7305 

MW 4719 «Kiss me Cindy (JM) =e - 

“Down in the willow garden (WM-ZM) BB 7298, MW 7307, Vi 27497 

«Riding on that train forty-five (WM-ZM) ~ Vi 27493 

, Don't go out (JM) (LS-GM) BB 7349, MW 7304 

“Miss me when I'm gone (JM) (LS-GM) Sie | 
Garden of prayer (ZM) BB 7362 
What are you going to do brother? (WM) (B&B) BB 7384 
Companions draw nigh (WM) (B&B) - 

, Swing the door of your heart wide open (JM) (LS-GM) BB 7401, MW 7302 
There's a green hill far away (JM) (LS-GM) - , MW 7303 
Lamplighting time in heaven (JM) (LS—GM} BB 7412, MW 7452 
I'm living the right life now (JM) (LS-GM} —- 4 = 
All my friends (WM) BB 7424, MW 7480 
Lonely tombs (WM) = yi - 
Oh why did I ever get married (JM) (LS) BB 7471, MW 7457 
If I lose let me lose (JM) (LS-GM) —  , MW 7456 

if Pale moonlight (WM) BB 7483, MW 7481 
Don't get too deep in love (WM) ~ 4 - 
Carry your cross with a smile (JM) (LS-GM) BB 7523, MW 7302 
Floating down the stream of time (JM) - , MW 7303 

./I won't be worried (WM) BB 7561, MW 7482 

“Don’t leave me alone (WM) =; - 

,/ When the light’s gone out in your soul (JM) (LS-GM) BB 7586, MW 7453 

, Your best friend is always near (JM) (LS-ZM) - , 
Mountain sweetheart (WM) (B&B) BB 7587 
Don't forget me little darling (WM) (B&B) - 
Bachelor blues (SL) BB 7626 
Only a broken heart (SL) - 

I once loved a young man (JM) (LS-GM) BB 7659, MW 7456 
Somebody cares (JM) (LS-GM) - , MW 7455 
Just over in the gloryland (JM) (LS-GM) BB 7730, MW 7454 
I'm in the gloryland way (JM) (LS-GM) - , - 
Since I met my mother in law (SL) BB 7742, MW 7483 
Happy or lonesome (SL) - 

Where romance calls (WM) BB 7753, MW 7483 
Another Alabama camp meeting (WM) - , MW 7484 


New lost train blues (JM) (inst.) BB 6424, MW 7003 
Number 111 (JM) — , - 

»/ Behind the parlor door (JM-—OB) (JM) BB 6440, MW 7002 
Going back west in the fall (SM-OB-CT) (JM) =, - 

;/ Nobody's darling on earth (WM-ZM) BB 6460, MW 5028 
sdf I could hear my mother (WM-ZM)}) - | = 

» Take me home to the sweet sunny south (WM) (JM) BB 6479, MW 5035 


. The old and faded picture (WM-ZM-JM) (JM) = ee 
Gathering flowers from the hills (WM-ZM) BB 6489, MW 5031 
¥Cradle days (WM-ZM) - , = 
Goin’ down the river Jordan (JM) (WM-ZM) BB 6539, MW 7004 
-Got a home in that rock (JM) (WM-ZM) wt - 
Come back to your dobie shack (JM) BB 6551, MW 4719 
My mother is waiting (JM) -  , MW 7005 
Watermelon on the vine (JM) (WM-JM-ZM) BB 6584, MW 7006 
Johnson's old grey mule (JM) (WM-JM-ZM) = 4 
/ Shake hands with mother (WM-ZM)}) BB 6596, MW 7007 
Walk that lonesome valley (WM-ZM) = - 
yon a cold winter night (JM) (WM) BB 6629, MW 7008, Vi 27496 
John Henry was a little boy (JM) - , ~ 
They said my Lord was a devil (WM-ZM) BB 6653, MW 7091 
Cowboy's pony in heaven (WM-ZM) = 
*~Been foolin’ me baby (WM-ZM) (WM-ZM-HS) BB 6704, MW 7092 
Won't somebody pal with me? (WM-ZM) (WM-ZM-HS) = 4 
Won't be worried long (JM) (WM-ZM) BB 6738, MW 7009 
rev: Dixie Reelers: Do you want to see mother = 
“ Dear Daddy, you're gone (WM-ZM) RZ (A) 23374, BB 6752, MW 7133 
Hop along Peter (WM-ZM) (WM-ZM-HS) - ,MwW/7i131 
7 [llbe a friend of Jesus (WM-ZM) (WM-ZM-HS) BB 6784, MW 7132 
_/Just one way to the pearly gates (WM-ZM) (trio) = = 
Seven and a half (JM) BB 6792, MW 7009 
Why do you bob your hair girls? (JM) - MW 7131 
Little birdie (WM-ZM) BB 6840, MW 7127 
Starting life anew with you (WM-ZM) - MW 7130 


Back to Johnson City (JM) (GM) 
Mitchell blues (WM) 
You're awful mean to me (WM) 
That kind (WM) 
-~ The same old you to me (WM) 
~ A little love (WM) 
/Great reaping day (JM) (LS-GM) 
rev: I shall not be moved-Dixie Reelers 
Can't tell about these women (WM) 
More good women gone wrong (WM) 
Home in the sky (WM) 
Life’s evenin’ sun (WM) 
Farther along (WM) 


She is spreading her wings for a journey (WM) 
V-Disc 168, BB 8042, 


’ Sparkling blue eyes (WM) 
We will miss him (WM) 

What would you give in exchange? (WM-ZM) 

rec: Keep praying-Pine State boys 

I met her at a ball one night (WM) 

I left my home in the mountains (WM) 

You may forsake me (WM) 

Look on and cry (WM) 

If I had listened to mother (WM) 

Mother still prays for you, Jack (WM) 

Mama don't make me go to bed (WM) 

One little kiss (WM) 


When the valley moon was low (Blue Sky Boys) 


Dear loving mother and dad (WM) 
Concord rag (JM) 
Country blues (JM) 
Heaven bells are ringing (WM) 
: Crying holy (WM) 
' The gospel cannon ball (WM) 
¥Sparkling blue eyes No. 2 (WM) 
The poor drunkard’s dream (WM)} 
Were you there? (WM) 
The great and final judgement (WM) 
What a wonderful savior is he? (WM) 
Why not make heaven your home (WM) 
Mansions in the sky (WM) 
Not a word of that he said (WM) 
Drifting through an unfriendly world (WM) 
 Drunkard’s hiccoughs (JM) 
rev: Hal Davis Ork 
North Carolina moon (WM) 
rev: Adolf Hofner band 
Precious memories (WM) 
Shake my mother's hand for me (WM) 
» He gave his life (WM) 
.fPrecious jewel (WM) 
Anywhere is home (WM) 
I can tell you the time (WM) 
~Old Reuben (WM) 
‘Rambling Boy. (WM) 
Blue Ridge Mountain blues (WM) 
Three nights in a barroom: (WM) 


BB 7845, 


BB 7861, 


BB 7924, 


BB 7958, 


BB 7965, 


‘ 


BB 8007, 


BB 8023, 


BB 8073, 
BB 8091 
BB 8120 


BB 8137, 


BB 8145 


BB 8152 


BB 8187 


BB 8203 
BB 8249 
BB 8273, 
BB 8288 
BB 8340 
BB 8359 
BB 8400, 
BB 8628, 
BB 8848 


BB 8887 


BB 8965 


BB 8990 


MW 7457 


, MW 7484 


MW 7565 
MW 7562 
MW 7564 
MW 7563 
MW 7455 


MW 7562 
MW 7565 
MW 7560 


, MW 7559 


MW 7560 
MW 7559 
Vi 20-2159 


MW 7134 


MW 7561 
MW 7563 


MW 7561 


MW 7881 


MW 8449 


MW 7881 


MW 7564 


Vi 20-2159 


Blue Ridge 109 


~ Whatill I do with the baby-O (2014) (JM) 

“ The yodeling mountaineer (2017) (JM) 
Mother's only sleeping (2016) (JM) 
Workin’ on the buildin’ (2019) (JM) 


~ John Henry (2018) (JM) 
-I'll remember you, love (in my prayers) (2020) (JM) 


Dust on the bible (2393) (WM) 
There'll come a time (2391) (WM) 
Soldier's grave (2394) (WM) 
“He's coming to us dead (2396) (WM) 
» Little pal (2395) (WM) 


..~Mother's prayers have followed me (2385) (WM) 


Big ball's in town (2039) (JM) 
“Johnson County eee (2148) (JM) 

“Don't write to mother too late ( (2387) (WM) 
ue “Awaiting the return of my boy (2389) (WM) 


Gathering flowers from the hillside ee (JM) 


Lonely tombs (2141) (JM) 

;Fhe forks of the road (2040) (JM) 
~I'm not turning backward (2146) (JM) 
‘Pale moonlight (2041) (JM) 
~The lonely train (2143) (JM) 

Run mountain (2142) (JM) 

Shoot the turkey buzzard (2021) (JM) 
* Walking for the Lord (2140) (JM) 
“Before judgement day (2149) (JM) 


“Tm glad I'm on the inside looking out (2388) (WM) 


“Vision of mother (2386) (WM) 
“Those blue eyes I love (3196) (WM) 
i Little book (3197) (Little rockin’ chair) (WM) 
God's radio phone (3194) (WM) 
“He's passing this way (3195) (WM) 
No place to lay your head (3193) (WM) 
Now I lay me down to sleep (3192) (WM) 
That star belongs to me (3300) (WM) 
Dreaming of a little cabin (3301) (WM) 
Standing outside (3299) (WM) 
I'm not looking backward (3298) (WM) 
The girl I left in sunny Tennessee (3297) (WM) 
Little birdie (3296) (WM) 
Vision of mother (WM) 
Glad I'm king (WM) 
On the banks of the Ohio (WM) 
My home is down in Dixie (WM) 
I'm a free little bird (WM) 
My soldier boy (WM) 
Get away old man, get away (JM) 
Mainer's Jew's Harp (JM) 
Mainer's breakdown (JM) 
Echoes (JM) 
Ticklish David (JM) 
Glen's chimes (JM) 
Johnson's old grey mule (JM) 
Country breakdown (JM) 
Nobody's business (JM) 
Old number nine (JM) 
Pretty moon (JM} 


King 538, LP 666 


543, - 


622, LP 666 


640 


661, LP 666 


Starday LP 181 


— , AudLab LP 1523 


975, AudLab LP 1523 
-, - 1504 
990 


1035 


1074 


1093 
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45-5514 


45-5522 
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Little adobe shack (JM) 

Forty years ago (JM) 

Tears at the altar (JM) 

Take hold of my hand (JM) 

Don't tease me this way (JM) 

I can hear my mother praying (JM) 
I'll be true to the one I love (JM) 
Mother’s prayers have followed me (WM) 
Don't write to mother too late (WM) 
The hill lone and gray (WM) 

No place to lay your head (WM) 

I'm glad I'm on the inside looking out (WM) 
He signed my pardon (WM) 

That star belongs to me (WM) 

Home in the rock (WM) 

Dust on the bible (WM) 

The new bright world (WM) 

My soldier boy (WM) 

Standing outside (WM) 

Now I lay me down to sleep (WM) 
The little brown church (WM) 
Building on that rock (WM) 
Streamlined religion (WM) 
Johnson's old gray mule (JM) 

Whoa mule (JM) 

Glen's chimes (JM) 

Train 111 (JM) 

Three night drunk (JM) 

Mississippi sawyer (JM) 
Ramshackle shack (JM) 

Run mountain (JM) 

Short life of trouble (JM) 

If I lose let me lose (JM) 

Greenback dollar (JM) 

Seven and a half (JM) 

Sally Goodin (JM) 

Maple on the hill (JM) 

Home in Louisiana (JM) 

Wild Bill Jones (JM) 

Shake my mother’s hand for me (JM) 
I'm just here to get my baby out of jail (JM) 
Mama: don't allow (JM) 


Atlantic LP 1350 


Prestige Int. LP 25003 
Arhoolie LP 5002 


Mance Lipscomb 


Texas Sharecropper and Songster 


By Mack McCormick 


Mance Lipscomb is not properly a blues singer. He is more — being of that generation 
when the blues were but one, unseparate stream in the vast flow of Negro traditions. 
From such a man you will hear ballads, breakdowns, reels, shouts, drags, jubilees and 
blues. You will hear the firm, brisk rhythm meant for dancers, the clear ring of expressive 
song, and the energetic melding of tradition and personal creation. And if you describe 
the artist with accuracy, it will be with his own apt word: songster. 


The term suggests a musician who is both performer and inventor and harks back to 
the time when every Southern town had its songster, a man who was virtually in charge 
of the community's social life. Occasionally the songsters were full-time professionals 
but more often they were those particular field hands who had “a gift to make music" 
and on week ends their neighbors gathered round them at country suppers, jook joints 
and open air dance platforms. They entertained, they enjoyed themselves, and they 
produced cultural riches. Gradually they were replaced by the growing body of traveling 
professionals, and with the tide of records the attention drifted to more widely famed 
and fashionable personalities. 

Presaging this movement away from the tradition of the songsters, in the years 
before World War I the word blues became a popular commodity and there was a 
sudden specialization among many country musicians leading to the growth of a separate 
and distinct breed of primarily vocal performers who used the guitar for moody, dramatic 
underscore and devoted themselves more and more to the blues form alone. Because 
this music is so thoroughly documented on phonograph records, and because the broader 
ranging earlier tradition from which the "blues singer” broke away is only rarely 
represented, we are left with a distored view of Negro traditions. 


The listening performance of the street singer (which is what one seems to hear 
when it is isolated on a phonograph record) was only the part-time occupation of a 
relatively few individuals. Even the most notable of these, Lemon Jefferson, is not heard 
in proper perspective on records. Listening to one of his records we invariably conjure 
a picture of him amid a crowd clustered on a street corner or in some alley. We seldom 
picture him off to one side of a rough wooden platform playing for a mob of dancers at 
a country picnic; we seldom think of him at chockhouses and private parties where 
people heard him as they danced. Yet the testimony of nearly a hundred people who 
recall Lemon (and could identify his photograph to confirm the authenticity of their 
memory) most often places him at dances where he functioned both as vocal entertainer 
and dance musician. By the same token, records lead us to think of Lemon as only a 
blues singer and give no indication of him as a ballad singer whose repertoire included 
Ella Speed, The Titanic, Frankie and Albert, and The Coon Can Game. Thus, it appears 
that the “blues singers” heard on record since the 20's — whether the vaudevillian or 
street singer — are a specialization of the broad base of Negro tradition in which they 
were raised. The commercial records are a true and vital portrait of a large part of 
Negro tradition, but not a complete portrait. Even the most complete record collection 
will give little indication of the immense popularity of country dance pieces such as 
Ella Speed and Ain't Gonna Rain No Mo’. The lop-sided perspective of recorded music, 
records made to be listened to, tends to obscure the obvious: that Negro song was 
predominantly associated with rhythms of work, of church, and of dance. Some songs 
were carried along by stage and street singers, some were carried within families,“but 
the heart of the tradition lay preponderantly in the music of the songster’— ‘the 
community musician who played and sang for the social affairs of his neighbors. 


It is therefore a remarkable dicovery to find a man who can show us a 50-year span 
of these traditions, a songster undiminished by age or the onslaught of industrial music. 


Mance Lipscomb is a 65-year-old great-grandfather who has spent his life farming 
in the Brazos bottoms, struggling to feed four generations of youngsters in an environ- 
ment designed to keep him ignorant, subservient and poor. 

He is a poor man but the environment lost out on the other two counts, One sharp 
reflection of this is Mance’s own signature. He writes with bold, handsome letters that he 
learned in the only way open to him. As a youngster he picked up scraps of paper from 
the floor of the commissary store and took them home to copy out the writing by lantern 
light when he should have been in bed resting up for the next hard day in the fields. 
Remembering those nights, he says, “If you don't have your schooling, writing’s gonna 
come hard to a man. It was about 12, 14 years before I could write a letter. And J wasted 
more paper! Everytime it wasn’t right, I'd tear it up and start on another. Finally, I 
learned. Course, my spelling is my own. I have to make my own spelling by sound." 


Mance is the same kind of musician: self-taught, inventive, a perfectionist in his own 


way, driven by enormous energy. For more than 47; years he’s worked six days a week . 


under the burning Texas sun and devoted his week ends to making music. “Saturday 
night I'd play all night — till eleven o'clock Sunday morning — and go right back and 
play for the white dance Sunday night and then go to the field Monday.” 

Mance’'s father was born a slave in Alabama. When still a boy he and his brother 
were separated from their parents and shipped to the newly settled Brazos bottoms of 
Texas. There he made a fiddle out of a cigar box, and after emancipation became a 
full-time professional fiddler playing for dances in the Scotch-Irish, Bohemian, and Negro 
settlements of the valley. He seldom left the region and he seldom visited his wife and 
eleven children, Mance was born on April 9, 1895 in Brazos County arid when still a 
youngster he began traveling with his father, bassing for him on guitar. But when Mance 
was 11 years old, his father stopped coming home altogether. “I had to take a man’s 
job then. My mother was the mother of all those kids and my father look like he wanted 
to put her down, leave her. And I had to take a man’s job. If I didn’t my sisters and 
brothers woulda starved." 

He hired out for a few years and then when he was 16 started sharecropping a 
20-acre patch of the flat, rich blacklands. "I started under a genera! manager of one of 
the big plantations. In them days, it was all big places — 500, 600 acres ~ around here. 
Well, you go down there and work on half-handers. They furnish groceries, mules, feed, 
plows. They each ‘em out (hand them out) from the commissary store. Then when you 
make a crop, if I get 10 bales of cotton, he get five, I get five. Then it be time to settle 
up with the commissary for what they'd give you. Sometimes, the end of the year 
come you might clear a little something. Then again, they liable to say, ‘Well, you didn't 
pay me up this year.’ Nothing you could do about it. You done worked and sold the 
cotton and corn at their price.” 

Mance supported his family this way for 42 years. His best year he cleared $ 700 
but mostly the “good years” brought him $150 to $200. He survived the depression and 
saw the big plantations broken up and foreclosed. By 1943 he had managed to get 
together tools and a team of mules so he could take advantage of the new system of 
farming rented land. “You call that third-and-fourths, now. I do my own furnishing and 
then the man that owned the land would get very third bale of cotton, every fourth load 
of corn. But still you never did make anything after you pay back what you had to 
borrow. You make 30 bales, you still come out in debt on the split.” 

Ironically the only satisfactory arrangement came along when. Mance was about to 
retire from farming. In 1954 an absentee landlord put him in charge of a 200-acre farm 
and gave him a share of the profit from the whole. But then the owner decided to put 
him on straight salary and Mance -~ a true farmer who prefers to work for a crop rather 
than a wage — got disgusted and quit after the 1956 harvest. He went to work for a 
Houston lumber company but in September of the following year a truck overturned 
and he was hit by the falling lumber, injuring both his eyesight and limbs. He returned 
to Navasota and has since worked for a contractor who cuts the grass on the state 
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highways. Mance drives a tractor and bosses a three-man crew. With the $1600 com- 
pensation from the injury he bought a plot of land and is presently building a house 
for himself and his family. 

When these recordings were made he was living in a two-room cabin on the outskirts 
of Navasota. He and his wife, Elenora, were married in 1913 and he says proudly, “Now, 
you can’t find ten more around here that’s been togetherathat long a time. We ain't never 
been apart. We didn't have but the one boy but then we had all his children to raise. 
This is the second set of grandchildren we're raising for him.” He turned away to count 
the children sprawled on the bed, “We've got four of ‘em here, and the one great-grand- 
child. Then my boy has three of ‘em over at his place.” 

Mance Lipscomb is in many ways a remarkable man. He has lived his entire life in a 
single cotton belt community where Negroes are effectively disciplined by the combina- 
tion of white protectors and fearsome lawmen, He has gone without an education and 
never voted until the past year when he reached the age of poll tax exemption. He has 
spent nearly every day of his life working under the flat, red Texas sun and has little 
to show for it. But the burden has not lessened him. ; 

He’s had the wisdom to avoid dependency on any of the local “mercy men” and, 
unlike many of his generation, he’s never fallen victim to the notion of: his own in- 
feriority. He deplores the whining servility he hears from “those that still think this 
is slavery times." While most people of his age are apprehensive of changes in the 
South, and particularly fearful of the day when the Navasota schools will be integrated, 
Mance looks forward to it, not with a crusader’s zeal but with the straightforward 
wisdom that “them children‘ll get along together if we older heads leave them be." 


He is a gentle soft-spoken man with that rare and wonderful air of the true gentle- 
man. The graciousness with which he meets strangers is a reflection of his capacity for 
love, and of the faithfulness he has shown the three great and demanding loves of his 
life — his family, his native blacklands, and his music. 

The folklorist who goes around accosting people in the rural communities of the 
South finds little of the famed hospitality. Suspicion and indifference are the typical 
masks which confront a stranger. It is difficult and sometimes impossible to establish 
any real personal contact. But with Mance quite the opposite is the case for in some 
subtle way he takes the initiative and is the first to offer genuine warmth. 

He has an exceptional position in his community, for of a dozen or more people who were 
asked where someone who sings old songs could be found, nearly all of them mentioned 
Mance. When he was located, there was a notable promptness and pride with which he 
fetched his guitar, an unquestioning readiness to satisfy the interests of strangers. Only 
in his first song did he show a bit of prejudice. Because he frequently plays for white 
dances, he assumed that he had best sing what he later described as “white people's 
idea of blues" and so offered a tepid Sf. Louis Blues. When he finished he was asked if 
he knew a particular song with a great deal of personal meaning for Negroes of the 
Brazos bottoms. And with that a sense of understanding was instantly established. “Oh, 
well,-then,” he smiled, “you want to hear the real stuff." From 8 o'clock till 1 a.m. he 
played, evidently overjoyed in the interest shown his music, and unconcerned that he 
would have to rise at 5 a.m. to go to work. Much of this LP was recorded on that first 
evening, a session that was broken up only because five hours was long enough to 
impose on his graciousness. And as he insisted on helping to load the equipment in the 
car, his last comment was. “Well, now you ain't gonna make this your last time up here, 
are you?" 

On a subsequent visit Mance talked about other songsters of his generation and 
described the vital part they played in the life of the communities to which they were 
bound by church, blood, segregation, heritage, and common circumstances. These men 
did not think of themselves as blues singers. They were singers whose employment was 
often to provide music for dancers and thus they thought of its rhythms, not its poetic 
structure. Thus, to Mance, the ballad Ella Speed is a breakdown; the work song Alabama 
Bound is a cakewalk; the bawdy Bout A Spoonful is a slow drag. For the most part he 
thinks of “blues” as a particular slow-tempoed dance that became fashionable around 
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World War I. But of the form, the expression, and the content of the blues, he says, 
“That was old when my daddy was young. But so far what was called blues, that didn’t 
come till round 1917. One of the first pieces that was strictly a blues was Blues in the 
Boitle. What we had in my coming up days was music for dancing and it was of all 
different sorts,” 

It is instructive to hear Mance talk about the men of his generation, realizing how 
many there must have been and how few are known to the record collector: 

Hamp Walker: “He's dead. About the best guitar man and songster as I ever met." 

Richard Dean: “He was around Conroe. Last I heard he was in the penitentiary.” 

Blind Lemon Jefferson: “I went up to Dallas one time on a cotton pick and a fellow 
I met pointed him out to me — big, puffy fellow, had a high clear voice that you could 
hear over all the noise people'd be making." 

Ralph Lipscomb: “That’s my older brother. He was better’n me I feel like. He's 
somewhere out in California now." , 

Blind Bob Connor: “He died right down the road here. He was a piano man but he 
used to play Ella Speed on the guitar. He was blind but you know he could tune up a 


piano all by himself. I used to play behind him when I was young. We made many a_ 


dollar." 

Lead Belly: “That was a fellow used to be around Houston and Galveston. People 
told me I got some of my songs like him.” 

Robert Timm: “He played cakewalks mostly but he was about the first one around 
here had the blues. I got AU Out and Down and I got Sugar Babe, It’s All Over Now 
from him," 

Their music is reflected in what Mance sings but as Mance himself realizes the tradi- 
tion will not be carried on. He was especially happy to make these recordings knowing 
that this music will die with him. In his own household the youngsters respect and 
enjoy the old man's songs but they haven't absorbed them as their own. His grandson, 
Frank, is learning to play electric guitar and frequently basses for Mance at dances. But 
Frank's inclination is to imitate Jimmy Reed records. Mance's granddaughters listen to 
him but frankly prefer the records of a popular singer named Ricky Nelson. Although 
Mance has had an enormous influence on many other singers and is remembered by the 
younger blues singers like T-bone Walker and Lightnin Hopkins, the process seems to 
have ended with these men. They have learned from him but then became caught up in 
the more modern trends. In Mance’s family only his nephew, T. Lipscomb, has learned 
from him, but in the past decade T. has fallen under the influence of Lightnin Hopkins 
and into the habits of stylistic cliques, formless songs, and the same melody endlessly 
repeated. 


To hear the music of Mance's generation is a rare treat. Any of the oldsters in Texas 
can tell you about it but it is remarkable indeed to find a man of such exceptional ability 
that he can play it for you with the vigor of a 20-year-old, This record may be the last 
such document. 


Freddie is one of the most fascinating pieces that has been found in recent years, 
apparently a well-known piece when Mance learned it from a passing stranger in 1928, 
the ballad seems never before to have been recorded or published. In short, it is the story 
of a cuckold who murders and then reasons his way out of punishment with a strongly 
stated appeal. It is interesting to note by way of background that the so-called “unwritten 
law" is, in Texas, in fact a written law which deems it justifiable homicide when a hus- 
band murders a man found in a compromising situation with his wife. 


By way of introduction, Mance tells one of the classic legends of Texas singers, that 
of the man who sings his way out of prison, lt is well known that Huddie Ledbetter sang 
his way out of Texas’s Central (nee Imperial) Prison Farm and that Lightnin Hopkins 
sang his way out of an East Texas road gang. They say Texas Alexander did the same 
and, in fact, the story is told about most singers with any reputation at all. The weight 
of presumption is that these stories are probably true in most cases for it is an honored 
Texas tradition to release Negro prisoners who make an eloquent plea. To understand 
this it is necessary to bear in mind that the concept of southern penology is not to punish 
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the individual but to maintain a threat against an entire race (and to provide free labor, 
in which regard it is interesting to note that the Texas Prison System is not only 
self-supporting but actually makes a profit for the state). Under this system it is easy 
for a Negro to be sent to prison, and by the same token, it is relatively easy for the 
individual to obtain his release, One of the best ways is to make up a song pleading for 
release or justifying the crime which is presented to a sympathetic judge or warden or 
governor. This is a privilege reserved for poor people since those with any money were 
required to purchase their pardons. Those in authority enjoy the sense of power they 
demonstrate by releasing a man or dropping charges merely on the strength of a song. 
At times the system works in reverse: former Houston detective George Peyton (who has 
been remembered in song and comment by both Jelly Roll Morton and Huddie Led- 
better) used to pick up singers just to hear them sing. He reasoned, “If they could sing 
and make up a song, I'd figure that was how they made a living. If not, I'd figure they 
made their money some other way and I'd take ‘em on in." 


Mance tells this story as the background to Freddie: “That fella was really in Marlin 
(County) jail and he sung his way out. Way it come up, you know we have a jailer 
feed you every morning, and he went down to the jail to feed this fella and when he got 
to the jail, the fella was on the inside with his guitar playing and he heard it and he just 
stood there with the breakfast and listened at him, and it struck his attention so he 
went back to town and didn't give him anything to eat. Went on back and told the 
sheriff from that fella's request on the guitar, his song and the way he rimed it out and 
made it up, ‘I don't think you should find anything agin him.’ So the sheriff he went 
back down there and this fella was still playing Freddie and they both stood on the 
outside and listened at him. Then they went in there and unlocked the door and told 
him he could go. He just declared himself with a song.” 

Sugar Babe, It's All Over Now was a widely known dance piece early in the century 
but it is only remembered now by old timers. The song is not known to have appeared 
on record or in song collections though many similar pieces have been collected. Mance 
says, “It was the first piece I learnt when I was a little boy about 12 or 13 years old, 
Reason I remember it so good, I got a whipping about it. Come outa the cotton patch 
to get some water and I went in the house, started playing guitar. And my mother come 
in and whupped me cause I didn't come back to work. I was playing guitar." 


Going Down Slow is one of the finer narrative blues circulated in recent years. 
Although it may be interpreted in terms of any of the slow killers such as pellegra or 
tuberculosis, the usual association is syphilis — with the song telling of one’s life, asking 
forgiveness for the sins, and outlining the dying requests. Thus it is a parallel to the 
old Irish balad The Unforiunate Rake whose American descendents include The Streets 
of Laredo and St. James Infirmary. Other versions of Going Down Slow are by Joe Hill 
Louis (Modern), Billy Wright (Savoy), and St. Louis Jimmy (Bluebird & Parrott) with his 
later variant Bad Condition (Victor). 


Baby Please Don't Go is one of that small, select group of songs that has found favor 
with nearly every blues singer. Mance’s version which harks back to the older Another 
Man Done Gone is one of the best with its hard-biting rhythm and the pungent images 
struck by lines such as turn your lamp down Iow and believe a man done gone to the 
counly farm. Recordings under this and similar titles are by Big Bill Broonzy (Period), 
Lightnin Hopkins (Gold Star), John Lee Hooker (King, Audio Lab), Muddy Waters 
(chess), Joe Williams (Bluebird, Columbia, Delmar), and a bilingual zydeco version by 
Dudley Alexander in Vol.I of A Treasury of Field Recordings (Dobell’s 77 label in 
England). 

Rock Me All Night Long is a relatively modern piece although many of its verses 
are among the oldest known blues. Most of Mance's songs were learned in the 1910's 
but he has continued to absorb songs such as this over the years. He knows such modern 
material as Going Down Slow, Angel Child and a “new” song he learned in the last 
few years when his granddaughers brought it home from school: Polly Wolly Doodle. 
Related recording of this piece are Rock Me Mama by Lightnin Slim (Feature) and 
Rockin’ and Rollin’ Nos. 1 and 2 by Lil Son Jackson (Imp.). 


Ain't Gonna Rain No Mo’ is at least a hundred years old and probably a good deal 
more. It is such a familiar piece as popular novelty fare that we forget it originated as 
a country dance tune and remains a favorite in both the white and Negro tradition. 
Typically it serves as a catch-all for the ironic verses the singer can toss in. A white 
midwestern version was published in Carl Sandburg's The American Songbag and 
others are to be found in most of the old-time song books. There was once a song known 
as Black Girl which was an extension of the idea presented in Mance’s last verse. 

Jack O'Diamonds Is A Hard Card To Play is one of the oldest and best-known Texas 
gambling songs. The collecting fraternity is most familiar with it in the recording by 
Blind Lemon Jefferson (Paramount) but this record was never well known in Texas 
and the song is not strictly associated with any particular artist. The many different 
versions which are still circulated give a sequence of advice on how to bet the Jack 
O'Diamonds in the popular gambling game Monte in which the players bet for or against 
“layouts” of various cards. After the bets the dealer turns up a card from the stock — 
called the Monte or Mountain — which determines the winning and losing bets. Typically 
it is a knife blues played with open tuning (Motherless Children is another song typically 


played in this style) and uses the same tunes as another well-known blues, Poor Boy ~ 


A Long Way From Home. 

Related songs by similar title are those by Sippie Wallace (Okeh), Brother John 
Sellers (Vanguard), Jesse Thomas (Speciality), Lightnin Hopkins (unissued), and Bob 
Campbell's Dice's Blues (Vocalion). Jack O'Diamonds is one of the major folk symbols 
of North America who appears as representative of Fate in songs ranging form the 
cowboy'’s Rye Whiskey to the convict chant Grizzly Bear, although in this song the 
reference is more literal. An early variant related to dice rather than cards was collected 
in 1809 in Mississippi {published in the Journal of American Folklore, Vol. 28): 


If I come out on six, 

Then you knows yo money's fixed. 
Diamond Joe, Diamond Joe 
Run get me Diamond Joe. 


Shake, Shake Mama is Mance's own piece, “a hop I made myself," based on the 
traditional: 
Shake, shake, Mattie, shake, a-rattle an’ a-roll, 
Oh, shake, shake, Mattie, Mattie want to win my gol’. 


Its elements are both old and new: one verse lauding the “box back nittie" which 
replaced the “teddy bear" garment which men found unappealing, and another a 
fascinating contribution to the modern automobile symbolism which is replacing the 
“easy rider” themes in Negro lore. 

Ella Speed is, judging from the number of people who know and know of the piece, 
probably the best-known Texas ballad next to Casey Jones. It is far more familiar than 
Frankie and Albert or John Henry or the other oft-published pieces. However, the 
ballad is known to collectors almost entirely through Lead Belly's different versions of 
it - on Capitol Records and in Negro Folk Songs as Sung by Lead Belly and in American 
Ballads and Folk Songs (the last-named comes nearest to Mance’s version). Carl Sand- 
burg published a variant Alice B in his American Songbag and Finious Rockmere 
recorded a version for the Library of Congress at Lufkin, Texas in 1940. Lightnin Hopkins 
sings a version which (like Lead Belly) he gets tangled up with The Bully of the Town. 
According to Lead Belly not long before he moved to Dallas, Bill Martin shot down 
Ella Speed in the street and that along with the other musicians of that area he com- 
posed this ballad. There is at this writing a request off to the Dallas County Clerk 
asking him to burrow into the dusty records piled in the courthouse basement to locate 
details of the actual crime. Mance's version of the ballad is distinct from any of those 
previously known, telling a more concise story with slightly different implications. 

One Thin Dime is part of a group of old field blues known generically as All Out and 
Down (in which form Lead Belly sang it) that were popularized by Blind Lemon Jefferson 
who spread the verses over a number of his records. Here Mance is playing in Lemon’s 


style and singing the song much as he heard it from Lemon. The first verse “... all the 
way from East St. Louis" harks back to the little-known ballad Becky Dean, a once 
notorious gambling woman about whom stories are still told but the only evidence 
of the ballad itself is Lead Belly's rare Melotone recording. 

Going To Leuisiana, better known as See See Rider, is an unusual cluster of the 
verses. A number of songs by similar titles have been circulated, as Jim Jackson's I'm 
Gonna Move to Louisiana on Vocalion, some of which are probably related. 

Mama Don't Allow seems to have and probably did originate with children. As far 
back as 1909 an adaptation of it ("Mr. Crump don't allow no easy riders here”) was one 
of the features of a Memphis mayorality campaign. It is one of the songs which has 
spread across all levels of American culture and might be heard from popular dance 
orchestras, hot string ensembles, jazz bands, vaudeville entertainers, hillbilly singers, 
etc., as well as from a songster like Mance. (Others in this select category are Fan Il, 
Sally Dog, Trouble In Mind, Look Down That Lonesome Road, Crawdad Song, and 
Corrine Corina.) In fact it has been so well and widely known that people have taken 
taken it for granted and only rarely has anyone bothered to include it in recordings or 
publications. ; i 

Ain't It Hard combines elements that are best known in the whte hillbilly song 
Hard, Ain't It Hard and the old hymn-based See That My Grave Is Kept Clean. Mance is 
not the sort to casually throw together random verses and the composite is intentional. 
It seems to reflect, as does much Negro lore, the sense of competition between one’s 
sweetheart and fidelity to a mother: thus, three verses about a mistreating woman who 
has left and three verses repeating mothers’s dying requests are linked by a “poor 
boy" verse describing the singer as “left in this wide world alone." 

Bout A Spoonful would elicit denunciation from the United State Post Office if their 
moral arbiters were better acquainted with the vigorous symbolism of Negro language. 
This is one of the oldest and most venerated pieces of bawdy lore. It has none of the 
contrived leers of the double-entendre blues which were encouraged by the commercial 
record companies and is by comparison a much more delicate yet straightforward 
expression on the subject of lust. The older generation sang this piece very widely but 
it seems to have been rejected by later singers. It is mentioned by Gilmore Millen in 
his novel Sweet Man (Viking, 1930) in describing the early barrelhouse music. 


Houston, Texas 1960, 


FREDDIE 
(Mance Lipscomb) 


1. Now Freddie's woman she done something 
She had never done before 
She was in the bed with another man 
Made Freddie's pallet on the floor 
He got mad — he got bad 
Come with his gun in his hand. 


2. Freddie's woman saw him coming 
Went and fell down on her knees 
I can hear her cryin’ now: “Freddie 
Spare my life if you please 
I know you're mad — you got bad 
And with a gun in your hand.” 


3, Freddie meets the policeman 
With his big gun in his hand 
“Fred, I heard you done killed your woman.” 
He said: “Yes, I'm looking for that man 
He made me mad — I got bad 
With my gun in my hand.” 


Freddie said: “Look-a-here Judge 

Judge wouldn't you have got mad 

You'd a-come home and found your woman 
With another man in your bed 

You'd got mad - You'd got bad 

Took your gun in your hand.” 


Freddie say: “Now Mama 

Mama you have to let me go 
Cause the woman's mistreated me 
And I had to shoot her so 

You'd got mad - I got bad 

With my gun in my hand." 


Now Freddie say he laid down 

Tried nol to pay no mind 

But a while befo' day 

Freddie was woke — heard some siranger 
He got mad — he got bad 

He put his gun in his hand. 


“Freddie!” Papa told Freddie 
“Son, here where you done wrong 


When you saw that that woman wasn't irealin’ you right 


Son, why didn't you let her alone? 
You got mad ~ you gol bad 
With your gun in your hand.” 


Freddie said: “Look-a-here Papa 
Papa, wouldn't you got mad 

You'da come home and found Mama 
With another man in your bed 
You'd got mad — you'd got bad 

With your gun in your hand.” 


. Freddie's Papa said: “Yes, 

Son, I'm gonna tell you what I'm gonna do 
If the judge give you forty years 

I'll have em pardon you 

For being bad —- mad 

With your gun.” 


SUGAR BABE, IT’S ALL OVER NOW 
(Mance Lipscomb} 


Sugar Babe, I'm tired of you 

Ain't your honey, bu'ts the way you do 
Sugar Babe, it's all over now. 

All I want my babe to do 

Make five dollars and give me two 
Sugar Babe, it's all over now. 


Went down-town and bought me a rope 
Whipped my baby till she Buzzard Lope | 
Sugar Babe, it's all over now. 


Sugar Babe, what's the matter with you? 
You don't treat me like you used to do 
Sugar Babe, it's all over now. 


5. Went to town and bought me a line 


Whipped my baby till she changed her mind 
Sugar Babe, Sugar Babe, it's all over now. 


6. Sugar Babe, I'm tired of you 


1 Buzzard Lope - a strutting dance step; in this context to make her get a move on. 


JACK O'DIAMONDS IS A HARD CARD TO PLAY 
i 


Ain't your honey, but the way you do 
Sugar Babe, it's all over now. 


GOING DOWN SLOW 
(Jimmy Oden) 


Well, I done had my fun 

Lord, (if I) don't get well no more 
(repeat) 

My health is failing me 

And I'm going down slow 


I want you to ring my mother 
Tell her the shape I'm in 
(repeat) 

Tell her to pray for me 


Forgiveness for my sin. 


Mama, don't send no doctor 
He can't do no good 

(repeat) 

It's all my fault now Mama 

I didn't do the things I should 


Next Train South 

Look for my clothes (to come) home 
(repeat) 

You don't see my body 

All you can do is moan 


Mama, please don't worry 

This is all in my prayer 

(repeat) 

You know your son is dead 
Gone out this world somewhere. 


Well, I played him in the spring 
And he never won a thing 
Jack O'Diamonds was a hard card to play. 


Well, I played him in the fall 
And he never won atall 
Jack O'Diamonds was a hard card to play. 


I fell down on my knees 
Tryin’ to play Jack O'Spades 
Jack O'Diamonds was a hard card to play. 


Well, I played him ‘gainst the Ace 
He was a starvation in my face 
Jack O'Diamonds was a hard card to play. 


Well, I played him ‘gains! the deuce 

Putting the Jack when it weren't no use . Well, they shol Ella once — didn't shool her no more 
Jack O'Diamonds was a hard card to play. She staggered ‘cross the barroom floor 
Ain'tit hard... man but it's the truth 

You can love someone don't love you. 


Well, I played him ‘gains! the trey 
I! was on a fiver-lay ' 

Jack O'Diamonds was a hard card to play. 7 . Well, de last word I heard Ella say 
“Tell my sislers don't do like me 
That is — fall in love with everyone 
With everyone that she sees.” 


And I played the Jack ‘gainst the four 
Turnt the Jack right in the door? 
Jack O’Diamonds was a hard card to play. 


I played him ‘gainst the five ONE THIN DIME 
That lay like to make me cry : 


Jack O'Diamonds was a hard card to play. : . I walked all the way from East St. Louis 
: Didn't have but the one thin dime 


9, I played him ‘gainst the six (repeat twice last line) 


It left me in a terrible fix ; 
Jack O'Diamonds was a hard card to play. ; ‘. ; : . ‘Fore I would spend it for my own us 
And ! told you last week Save it for the girl of mine : 
Just as plain as a man could speak .(repeat twice last line) 


Panto send yourlo yourpa pa pasedsy, When I was sick — couldn't hardly creep 


And I played the Jack ‘gainst the King _ 1 was sick and couldn't hardly creep 
And it made the dealer sing ' (repeat once last line) 
Jack O'Diamonds was a hard card to play. , You passed by me and wouldn't hardly speak. 


I played him ‘gainst the Queen . Tell me Baby, tell me now 
And it turnt my money green 1 ; Where you been so long 
Jack O'Diamonds was a hard card to play. 5 (repeat twice last line) 


1 In the game of Monte bets are made on layouts, in this case a layout of five cards. : . All I got is done gone 


oI 


2 When cards are turned from the deck, they are said to jump in the door; from Faro (which this (repeat twice last line) 
resembles) where a dealing box is used, Somethin’ keep a-tellin' me I won't be here long. 


Standin’ on the Cairo Street one day 
One dime was all that I had 
BREAS SEE EE (repeat twice last line) 
(Mance Lipscomb) . é Didn't have but the one thin dime. 


Well, the first time I shot Ella . ‘Fore I would spend it for my own use 
I shot her ihrough the side Save it for the lady friend of mine 
Second time I could noi tell where (repeat twice last line) 

But the third time I shot Ella 

I shot her through the head 

You know, that shot must have killed poor Ella dead. 


Followin' my Baby — far as I could go 
Down to the jailhouse door 

(repeat twice last line) 

When they all got the news 

That Ella Speed was dead 

They goes home and dresses up in red 
That was two white horses side 'n side 
Gonna take Ella for her last fare-well ride. 


I stayed and heard the paper read 

And I heard the paper read 

(repeat once last line) 

Stayed and I heard what the judge gonna say. 


Ella ‘fore she died las! word she said ; 

“Tell my sisters please don’! do like me AIN'T IT HARD 

That's fall in love with everyone . Ain't it hard, ain't it hard, ain't it hard, 

With everyone that you see.” (repeat) 

Ain't it hard, ain't it hard, man but you know it's true 


One of these mornings while you're having fun 
g Y g You can love someone and she don't love you. 


Somebody's gonna do like Ella done 
Now Ella she went out just to have some fun _ Sometime, sometime, sometime 
She got shot down with a Colt .41 Sometime I think my Baby's too good to die 
(repeat last line) 
And again I think she should be burried alive. 


a 


Wonder where my friends done gone 
(repeat) 

Went away in the fall — didn't come back home al all 
Well, you went away and you stayed so long. 


Gol a mother and a father both dead and gone 
{repeat twice) 


And they lefl me in this wide world alone. 


Well the last word 1 heard Mama say 

When she lay on her dyin’ bedside 

Was the last word I heard my mother say before she died 
Son, I don't want you to grieve and cry. 


Just one more kind favor I ask of yo 

(repeat) 4 

When I'm dead, son, and sleepin’ in the ground 
Would you see fo my grave is. kept clean. 


When I'm dead and gone, dead and gone 

I want you to dig my grave wide and deep 
Then two, three, four, just to let me down 
And someone to sing a song. 


BOUT A SPOONFUL 
(Mance Lipscomb) 


! been drinking that whiskey all night long 

Got the headache now. 

Yes, I been drinking bad whiskey all night long, 
Oh, Lord, mama, got the headache now. 


Tell me what you gonna do with your brand new daddy, 
Bout a spoonful? 

Tell me what you gonna do with your brand new papa, 
Oh, Lord, mama, bout a spoonful? 


Out late last night, come home from gettin’ 

A spoonful. 

It was late last night, 1 come home from geltin’ 
A spoonful. 


Oh, Lawdy, mama, Oh, Lawdy, daddy got some 
Spoonful, 

All I want baby, in this world, oh baby, is just 
A spoonful, 


Eve n’ Adam was the first two people 

Got a spoonful. 

Tell me Eve n’ Adam was the first two people, oh maina, 
Got a spoonful. 


Late last night when I lay down, 

Got a Spoonful, 

Baby, late last night, I lay down, oh, mama, 
Got a Spoonful. 


Oh, drinking bad whiskey all night long, 
Gol a headache now. 

1! been drinking bad whiskey all night long, 
Oh, mama, got the headache now, 


Tell me what you gonna do wilh your brand new daddy, 
Bout a spoonful? 

Oh, what you gonna do with your brand new daddy, 
Bout a spoonful? 


9, Put him in the bed, gonna run him crazy 
Boul a spoontul. 
Put him in the bed, gonna run him crazy, 
Oh, Lawdy mama, bout a spoonful. 


10. All I want in this wide world is just 
A spoonful. 
Baby, all I want in this wide world is just 
A spoonful. 


11. Tell me what you gonna do with your brand new mama 
Bout a spoonful? 
Tell me what you gonna do with your brand new mama 
Oh, Lawd, bapy, boul a spoonful? 


(This material is reprinted from the notes accompanying the record F 1001 — Mauce 
Lipscomb — Texas Sharecropper and Songster; on the Arhoolie label.) 


Playing the Dozens 


By Roger D. Abrahams 


“Playing the dozens" is cne of the most interesting aspects of the folklore found 
among contemporary Negroes, because it reflects so many of the forces and tensions 
and values and verbal techniques of the group from whom it is most often encountered, 
the lower class Negro adolescent. The dozens is more commonly called “paing"|, 
“sounding”? or “woofing” today, and these terms indicate the kind of activity carried 
on: “playing" illustrates that a game or contest is being waged, “sounding” shows the 
game is vocal, and “woofing" carries the implications of both former words with the 
added connotations of the dog fight. It is, in fact, a verbal contest which is an all-important 
part of the development of these young Negroes in both their abilities with words and 
their process of growing and adapting as individuals living within a special group. 

"Sounding" occurs only in crowds of boys?. One insults a member of another's family; 
others in the group make disapproving sounds to spur on the coming exchange. The one 
who has been insulted feels at this point that he must reply with a slur on the 
protagonist's family which is clever enough to defend his honor (and therefore that of 
his family). This, of course, leads the other (once again, due more to pressure from the 
crowd than actual insult) to make further jabs. This can proceed until everyone is bored 
with the whole affair, until one hits the other (fairly rare), or until some other subject 
comes up that interrupts the proceedings (the usual state of affairs). 

When the combatants are quite young (just entering puberty), they are obviously 
trying out some of the words and concepts they have overheard and are just beginning 
to understand. Thus, their contest is liable to be short, sweet, and uncomplicated, but 
the pattern is established: 

"T hear your mother plays third base for the Phillies.” 
“Your mother is a bricklayer, and stronger than your father." 
"Your mother eats s——t." 


"Your mother eats s—~t and mustard.” 
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Here the emphasis is on a reversal of roles, with the mother playing the male role, 
a realization of a basic fact of lower class Negro family life. 


As sexual awareness grows, the vilification of the mother is changed to sexual 
matters, the contests become more heated and the insults more noteworthy. Many of 
them take the form of rhymes or puns, signaling the beginning of the bloom of 
verbal dexterity which comes to fruition later in the long narrative poem called the 
“toast,” and indicating the necessity of applying strict formal structure to highly vola- 
tile matters. A sample of a fracas involving two fourteen- or fifteen-year-olds might 
run as follows: Someone mentions the name of someone else's mother in the course 
of a joking conversation - “Constance,” for instance. At this point someone in the 
crowd says, “Yeah, Constance was real good to me last Thursday.” Then Constance’'s 
son has to reply in kind, "I heard Virginia (the other’s mother) lost her titty in a 
poker game." “Least my mother ain't no cake; everybody get a piece." The other 
might reply: ; 

I hate to talk about your mother, 
She's a good old soul. 


She's got a ten-ton p—-—y 
And a rubber a ————-— © 
She got hair on her p—--y 


That sweep the floor. 
She got knobs on her titties 
That open the door. 


And this in turn elicits any of the numerous retorts which are listed in the following 
pages. Eventually the boy’s verbal dexterity increases to the point at which they can 
achieve more through subtlety and innuendo than through rhymes and obvious puns. 

Somewhere between the ages of sixten and twenty-six, "playing” begins to lose 
its effect and passes out of frequent use as an institution, When someone indicates 
that he wants to start, the one who is supposed to be insulted may reply, “Oh man, 
don't play with me.” If he needs a more clever retort, he may rely on the proverb, “I 
laugh, joke, and smoke, but I don't play." Yet the game is never really forgotten. 
Any time within the period in which the boys are still running in groups of their own 
sex, an argument which arises can be complicated and enlivened by some fleeting 
derogatory reference to a member of the other's family. It has been reported to me 
many times that the dozens is often invoked by Negroes in the army, under those 
very tense and restrictive conditions of regimentation for which the young Negro is 
not completely suited. When it is used under such circumstances, it almost invariably 
leads to a fight. Similarly, when used by older males in a verbal battle, in such places 
as a bar or a poolroom, it also ends in a battle. As such, the institution functions quite 
differently among men than among adolescents. 

Among the older males the references to the family of the other are fleeting, and 
not necessarily directed against any specific aspect of life. Among adolescents, especially 
the younger ones, the insults are much more rigidly constructed and are directed 
toward or against certain things. Most prominently, they are concerned with sexual 
matters. Usually both the rhymes and the taunts are directed against the other's mother, 
alleging sexual wantonness: 


I f-~--d your mother on an electric wire. 
I made her p -—~ y rise higher and higher. 
I f—-~——-d your mother between two cans. 


Up jumped a baby and hollered, “Superman.” 
At least my mother ain't no doorknob, everybody gets a turn. 
Sometimes the rhymes just place the other's mother in an embarrassing posilion: 


I saw your mother flying through the air. 
I hit her on the ass with a rotten pear. 


So te Leto l wpe ak, LO ia! ee eine ehet 16 Rite Sito * 2 


Another common subject is the effeminacy or homosexuality of father or brother: 


Least my father ain't pregnant in the stomach. 
Least my brother ain’t no store; he takes meat in the back, 


Whether the game involves rhymes or not, the language which is used is different 
from the everyday language of the contestants. Such linguistic (or paralinguistic) ele- 
ments as changes in pitch, stress, and sometimes syntax, provide the signals of con- 
test. Just as counting-out introduces us to the world of the children's game, with its 
resultant suspension of reality, or the phrase “Have you heard the one about ... 2" 
leads us into the permissive world of the joke, so when someone of this group makes 
a dozens-type preliminary remark, it can be predicted that he is about to construct 
a hypothetical playfield on which a verbal contest is to be played. 

These contrastive linguistic features outline the rules of the game, a verbal battle, 
Within specific forms, the rules seem to say, “You can insult my family, but don't ex- 
ceed the rules because we are dealing with something perilously close to real life.” 
The most prominent linguistic features are (1) the reliance upon formulaic patterns, 
(2) the use of rhyme within these patterns, and (3) the change of speech rhythms 
from natural ones to ones that conform to the demands of the formula. These are 
the strictest boundaries imposed by this game. As the youths learn to use words more 
securely, any contrived witticism-will supply the needed formulaic requirement. Until 
such an age, it is easier to be clever within the confines of the appointed rhyme form. 
The use of rhyme is a type of wit. 

The verses used in this contest show that “sounding” is a device from a transi- 
tional period of life. The technique, length, rhyme, meter, and restriction of form are 
very like the verses used by children; in subject they look more toward adult attitude 
and expression. 

Roses are red, 
Violets are blue. 
I f---—-—d your mama, 
And now it's for you. 
The rhyme 
I f-~-—-—-d your mother between two tracks. 
It stung so hard, the train fell back. 


is very similar to these lines from a children’s rhyme: 


Just before your mother died 
She called you to her side. 

She gave you a pair of drawers. 
Before your father died. 

She put ‘em in the sink. 

The sink begin to stink. 

She put ‘em on on the track. 
The train backed back. 

She put ‘em on the fence. 

Ain't seen ‘em since. 


Negro children use tricks, catches, and taunts which utilize much the same strategy 
as the dozens’ rhymes: 

Red, red, peed in bed, 

Wiped it up with jelly-bread. 

Brown, brown, go to town, 

With your britches hanging down. 


But the importance of the verbal contest is something closer to the agonistic structure 
of adult discourse. 

A device which links the dozens to childhood behavior is that of “signifying.” This 
is a technique of indirect argument or persuasion that underlies many of the strategies 


of children and is utilized more subtly in the dozens, The unity of approach of both 
“signifying” and the dozens is illustrated in a toast from an older age group, called 
the “The Signifying Monkey and the Lion.” In this verse narrative we have a dialogue 
between a malicious, childlike monkey and a headstrong lion‘, in which the monkey 
is trying to get the lion involved in a fight with the elephant. The monkey is a “sig- 
nifier,” and one of the methods he uses for inflaming the lion is to indicate that the 
elephant has been “sounding” on the lion. 


Now the lion came through the jungle one peaceful day, 

When the signifying monkey stopped him, and this is what he started to say: 
He said, “Mr. Lion,” he said, “A bad-assed m --—-~-~-——— r down your way,” 
He said, “Yeah! The way he talks about your folks is a certain shame." 

“T even heard him curse when he mentioned your grandmother's name." 

The lion's tail shot back like a forty-four 

When he went down that jungle in all uproar. 


It is significant in this regard that the monkey is: childlike, and for his “signifying” - 


he gets killed in most endings to this toast. “Signifying” is a children’s device; and is 
severely “put down” by adults. They say, "Signifying is worse than dying," at the same 
time recognizing that they themselves easily fall into the same pattern, by saying 
"Signification is the nigger’s occupation." Thus the dozens uses many of the tech- 
niques of childhood discourse, but places them in a context that leads directly to adult 
modes of expression, Both the reliance on rhyme and wit and the use of “signifying” 
remain as major parts of adult male expression, but in considerably mutated form. The 
dozens signals this mutation. 

Many have commented upon the institution of playing the dozens, but few have 
discussed the function which it performs in the life of the young Negro®. John Dol- 
lard's article, "The Dozens: The Dialect of Insult," perceptively points out that the 
game acts as a release mechanism for the anxieties of Negro youths; his article stands 
as a unique document in the field. But his uncertainty as to the manner of release, 
and a misunderstanding of its psychosocial importance, leads me to make further re- 
marks on the way in which the dozens function. Specifically, Dollard does not seem 
to differentiate between the dozens as played by youths and by adults. Further, he sees 
the game as a displaced aggression against the Negro’s own group instead of against 
the real enemy, the whites, a reading which I find untenable not because it is wholly 
wrong, but because it is too easy®, 

Certainly these rhymes serve as a Clever expression of the growing awareness of the 
adolescent performers, especially of matters of sex. But "growing awareness" signals 
the fact that dozens are an expression of boys in transition to manhood. lim ieee, 
“sounding” is one of the major ways in which boys are enabled to become men in the 
limited sense in which Negro males from tiie lower class ever aitain a sense of mascu- 
linity. 

The Negro man from the lower class is contronted with a number of social and 
psychological impediments. Mot only is he a black man in a white man's world, but 
he is a male in a matriarchy. The latter is his greatest burden. Family life is dominated 
by the mother. Often a koy grows up in a home which only sporadically has an older 
male in it; marriage is seldom longstanding, if it occurs at all. Casual alliances are 
much more the standard. Women, then, are nat only the dispensers of love and care, 
but also of discipline and authority, Women find it easier to support themselves, 
either through jobs or relief, than to “worry” about any man. This tends to reinforce 
a matriarchal system which goes back at least to slavery days, and perhaps farther’. 
The concomitant of this system is a series of attitudes which are far-reaching in their 
importance in the lives of those living under it; most important of these is the absolute 
and divisive distrust which members of one sex have for the other. Young girls 
brought up by their mothers are taught early and often about how men are not to 
be trusted. Men learn to say the same thing about the women. 


Growing up in this matriarchal system, the boys receive little guidance from older 
males. There are few figures about during their childhood through whom the ho i 
can achieve any sort of positive ego identity. Thus their ideas of masculinity are slo 
to appear under the tutelage of their mothers. Yet when they reach puberty, they 
must eminently be rejected as men by the women in the matriarchy; and thus a period 
of intense anxiety and rootlessness is created at the beginning of adolescence. The 
results often are an open resorting to the apparent security of gang existence in which 
masculinity can be overtly expressed. 

Typically, of course, the little boys who are recruited into gangs come out of 
matriarchal families. Often they have little or no contact with their fathers. It does not 
appear that they get markedly different maternal treatment from that accorded to little 
girls, but it seems clear that vesting all parental authority in a woman would have rather 
different consequences for boys and girls, and the spirit of rebellion against authority so 
prominent in the gang is mainly derived from this source. The matriarchs make no bones 
about their preference for little girls, and while they ofen manifest real affection for their 
boy children, they are cearly convinced that all little boys must inexorably and 
deplorably become men, with all the pathologies of that sex®. 

Life for the boy is a mass of oppositions. He is both a part of his mother-oriented 
family and yet not a part of it. His emotional attachments are wholly to his mother; 
but as a male he must seek his masculine identity, and consequently must be rejected 
from his family to some extent because of this. The rejection will occur anyhow, for 
with puberty comes a distrust from the female members. The result is generally a 
violent reaction against the world of women which has rejected him, to a life filled 
with expressions of virility and manliness. Femininity and weakness become the core 
of the despicable; the expression for these reactions is the gang. 

Thus an organizational form that springs from the little boy’s search for a masculinity 
he cannot find a home becomes first a protest against femininity and then an assertion of 
hypervirility. On the way it acquires a structuring in which the aspirations and goals of 
the matriarchy or the middle class are seen as soft, effeminate, and despicable. The gang 
ideology of masculine independence is formed from these perceptions, and the gang then 
sees its common enemy not as a class, nor even perhaps as a sex, but as the “feminine 
principle" in society’. 

However, before any such metamorphosis can occur, the transition must be made 
by the boy from his mother-oriented to the gang-oriented values, This means a com- 
plete reversal of values, after all, and in order to achieve this changeover, a violent and 
wildly permissive atmosphere must be established through which the boys can express 
the subsequent emotions involved. The dozens evolved exactly to fit this need. 

At the beginning of this stage, the boy cannot openly attack his own mother (and 
her values) either to himself or to his peers. His emotional stability will not allow 
him to do this, for his oedipal attractions fasten his affections on his mother. But his 
impulses are not unified in this, for his mother (or some other woman) has been the 
source of authority from which he must react in order to achieve manhood. And the 
fact that it has been a woman who has thus threatened his potential virility with her 
values and her authority makes the reversal of his attitudes that much more potentially 
explosive. Yet reverse them he must, for not to do so would be to place oneself in a 
vulnerable position with his peers and with the older males. So he must in some way 
exorcize her influence. He therefore creates a playground which enables him to attack 
some other person's mother, in full knowledge that that person must come back and 
insult his own. Thus someone else is doing the job for him, and between them they 
are castigating all that is feminine, frail, unmanly. (This is why the implications of 
homosexuality are also invoked.) By such a ritualizing of the exorcism procedure, the 
combatants are also beginning to build their own image of sexual superiority, for these 
rhymes and taunts not only free otherwise repressed aggressions against feminine 
values, but they also affirm their own masculine abilities. To say "I f ---- d your 
mother" is not only to say that womanly weakness is ridiculous, but that the teller’s 


virility has been exercised. In this way the youths prepare themselves for the hyper- 
masculine world of the gang. 
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But the dozens functions as more than simply a mutual exorcism society. It also 
serves_to_develop-one—of_the-devices by which the nascent man will have to defend 
himself - the verbal contest. Such battle in reality is much more important to the 
psychiéal growth of thé Negro than actual physical battle. In fact, almost all commu- 
nication among this group is basically agonistic, from the fictive experience of the 
narratives to the ploying of the proverbs. Though the children have maneuvers which 
involve a kind of verbal strategy, it is the contest of the dozens which provides the 
Negro youth with his first opportunity to wage verbal battle, 


It is not gratuitous that this agon should first arise at the period of emerging sexual 
awareness. Through the dozens the youth has his first real chance of declaring the 
differences between male and female and of taking sides in the struggle. The feminine 
world that has gripped and yet rejected him has been rejected in kind and by a com- 
plete negation. (It is not unusual for such complete rejection to occur toward some- 
thing that has so nearly seduced us to its values.) Significantly, this first “manly” step 
is done with a traditional manly tool, the power of words. Thus this declaration of 


sexual awakening and independence also provides the youth with a weapon of sexual - 


power, one which he will have to cultivate and use often", 


The importance of these contests is heightened when one realizes that they are 
indulged in by the very ones who are most conscious of their appearance of virility to 
the outside. Being bested in a verbal battle in a group of this sort has immense poten- 
tial repercussions because of the terror of disapproval, of being proved ineffectual and 
therefore effeminate, in the eyes of peers. This leads to the apparent paradox that those 
who are most afraid of public humiliation have institutionalized a procedure of hu- 
miliation for the purpose of releasing aggressions and repressed instincts, while at the 
same time learning verbal skills. 

It is astonishing to find that the same people for whom ridicule’'s destructive power 
holds such terror institutionalize it for therapeutic purposes; they turn its primary func- 
tion inside out as it were, and ridicule properly conducted becomes a thing to be enjoyed 
for the health of society". 

This is only a seeming paradox, however, for the dozens situation calls for extreme 
permissiveness, which must apply as much to the audience as to the contestants. Be- 
yond this, one would not play the dozens with just anyone, but someone who was 
safe to play it with !2. The boys then are developing the tools of battle on their own 
home field. 

As with so many other child and adolescent phenomena, the Negro men from 
this background never seem to reject “playing” completely. When men do “sound,” 
however, it provides a very different kind of release than when adolescents do. Such 
maneuvers indicate flatly that the players are in some way victims of a fixation, need- 
ing a kind of release mechanism that allows them to get rid of some of their tensions. 
But with men, the dozens is offen used as an obvious prelude to a physical fight. 

As an institutionalized mechanism, the dozens is most important to the lower class 
Negro youth in search of his masculine identity. It represents a transition point in his 
life, that place at which he casts off a woman’s world for a man's, and begins to develop 
the tools by which he is to implement his new found position, in a member of a gang 
existence. 

The following is a group of dozens rhymes and replies collected from Negro youths 
in one neighborhood of South Philadelphia between September 1958 and June 1960. 


1 

I f-—-—~d your mother in a horse and wagon. 

She said, “'Scuse me, mister, my p —-—-— y's draggin’.” 
2 

I f---—-d your mother between two cans. 


Up jumped a baby and hollered, “Superman.” 
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3 
I {--—~d your mother between two tracks, 
It stung so hard, the train fell back. 


4 
I £---—-~d your mother in a bowl of rice. 
Two children jumped out shootin’ dice. 
One shot seven and one shot eleven. 
God damn, them children ain't goin’ to Heaven, 


5 

I f ~---—-d your mother in a car. 

She hit me in the eye with a f -—-—-—- g bar. 
6 

I f ~-~—~d your mother between two cars. 


Out popped a baby shouting, “Vanguard.” 


3 
I f-—~-d your’mother on an electric wire. 
I made her p ——- y rise higher and higher. 
8 
I f~--—-—d your mother on City Hall. 


William Penn said, “Don't take it all.” 


9 
J £-——~d your mother on a ten-ton truck. 
She said, "God damn, baby, you sure can f ~~ k.” 


10 
I f-—~-—d your mother in a bowl of piss. 
She said, "Hold it, baby, I got to s —- t." 
I said, “S -—t on, baby, while I f-—k you down.” 
She said, "But baby, it’s supposed to be black, not brown." 


iil 
1 f--~—-d your mother from day to day. 
Out came a baby and what did it say? 
He say, "Looka here, Pop, you grind so fine. 


Please give me some of that f ---—-- g wine." 
12, 
I f~-—-—-d your mother from hill to hill. 


Up popped a baby named Mr. Sill. 


13 
I f -—~~-d your mother from booty to booty’, 
Out came a baby called Mr. Sanooty. 


14 
I f-~-—-d your mother from house to house. 
Out came a baby named Minnie Mouse. 


115 
I saw your mother last night, 
She was an awful old soul. 
I stuck my d -- k in her hole. 
She said, “Gimme some more.” 


16 
Your mother chased me, I chased your mother on a sycamore tree. 
The tree split, she s --— t, all I got was a little bit. 


17 
Roses are red, 
Violets are blue. 
I f-——-—d your mama, 
And now it's for you. 


18 
Yes, your mother's of the neighborhood. 
She's got a rutabaga [Studebaker?] p —--— y, turned up ass, 
She can wiggle, she can woggle, 
She can do it so good. 
She got the best old hole in the neighborhood. 
Some people call it the G. I. jam, 
A stingin’ m r, but good god damn. 


I saw your mother flying through the air, 
T hit her in the ass with a rotten pear. 


20 
I saw your mother down by the river. 
I hit her in the ass with two pounds of liver. 


Zi 
Fee, fie, fo, fum, 
Your mother's a bum. 


22 
Ring-a ling-a, ting, ting, tong. 
Your mother's related to old King Kong. 


28 
Don't talk about my mother ‘cause you'll make me mad. 
Don't forget how many your mother had. 
She didn't have one, she didn’t have two, 
She had eighty m rs look just like you. 


I hate to talk about your mother, 
She's a good old soul. 

And a rubber a Sh 

She got a ten-ton p--— y 

She got hairs on her p-——— y 
That sweep the floor. 

She got knobs on her titties 

That open the door. 


2S 
I can tell by your toes 
Your mother wear brogues. 


26 
I can tell by your toes 
Your mother drink Tiger Rose. 


2} 
I can tell by your knees 
Your mother eats surplus cheese. 


28 
I can tell by your knees 
Your mother climbs trees. 


BE) 

I heard 

Your mother drink Thunderbird. 
30 

IT saw your mother last night, 

She was a hell of a sight. 

I threw her in the grass. 

I stuck my d ——k in her ass. 

I said, “Ooh, bop-a-doo." 

Then she said, “How do you do?" 


DOZENS’ REPLIES 


At least my mother ain't no rope fighter. 

At least my mother don't work in a coalyard., 

At least my mother ain't no cake ~ everybody get a piece", 

At least my mother ain't no doorknob — everybody gets a turn. 

Least my father ain't tall as a pine tree, black as coal, talk inore shit than the radio. 
Least my mother ain't no roilroad track, lay all around the country, 

At least when my mom f —— k around, 

_ She don't use no Royal Crown (hair dressing oil). 

Least my father ain't pregnant in the stomach. 

Least my father ain't pregnant in the nose, expecting boogies. 

Least my brother ain't no store; he takes meat in the back. 

Least my brother ain't no store, stand on the counter tempting everybody. 
Your mother lost her titty in a poker game. 


A NOTE ON THE SUNG DOZENS 


An interesting sidelight to the practice of "playing" among adolescents is the use of 
the “allusion” technique of the dozens, and the dozens vocabulary, by professional 
Negro entertainers. One of the standard routines of both the Negro and blackface 
minstrel show was the insult-dialogue. Though this theatrical expression is no longer 
widely current, this kind of dialogue has retained an interest and a validity in other 
entertainment situations, Here, for instance, is an insult-routine used in a street corner 


situation, but with a professional (probably night club) source from the not-too-distant 
past. 


"Man, why you want to look at me like that?” 


“Cause you ugly.” 

“I'm ugly? You got the nerve to call me ugly?" 
“Yeah, you ugly.” 

“No, I ain't.” 


“Look, boy, you so ugly that the stork that brought 
you here should be locked up by the F.B.I." 


“Lock' here, man, you was so ugly when you was 
a baby that your mother had to put a sheet on your 
face so sleep could creep up on you." 


“And your girl, your wife ain't no-cuter." 
“Wait a minute. Don't you talk about my wife." 


"Your wife is ugly. Me and your wife went out to 
get a drink and have a good time and she was so 
ugly she had to put on sneaks to sneak up on the 
drinks. Now you know there ain't no sense to that. 
She Icok like something I used to feed peanuts {to 
in the zoo.” 


"You calling my wife ugly?" 


"No, I ain't saying she’s ugly. I just said she was 
ruined, Now I don’t know where she was but when 
they was giving out looks she must have been 
hiding down in the cellar somewhere. And you. 
When they was giving out looks you must have 
been playing craps. You look like you been slapped 
in the face with a stick of dynamite and knocked 
down with a sack of razor blades. You ought to be 
‘shamed of yourself." 


(A related item can be found on record: “Say Man, back again" by Bo ‘Diddley on 
Checker 936). (the editor: 


Though this seems to be a dialogue between two people, actually it was narrated by 
just one. This seems to be the predominant method for performing such pieces, including 
those using the dozens’ vocabulary. There is, for instance, a similar and equally heavy- 
handed routine, as performed by one of the best known blues singers, now available on 
record. (“The Unexpurgated Folk Songs Of Men" collected by Mack McCormick available 
from the IBRC — Box 5073 — Berkeley 5, Calif.) Though there is a song involved in this 
routine, the dialogue remains the major dramatic expression. On the other hand, a 
number of songs on the same subject, using the same tone of derision, seems to have 
achieved a currency. One which has a spoken introduction similar to some of the above 
was recently collected by Chris Strachwitz (Arhoolie LP F 1006). 


(Spoken) Say boy, where you from? You natural born is the ugliest 
man ever I seen. I wish I played the dozens, but I didn't learn how 
to count to twelve. Yes, I'll play the dozens with you. 
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Speckled Red ; Photo: Toni Standish 


(sung) Chorus: 


I don't play no dozens 

Cause I didn't learn to count to twelve. 
They tell me God don't like Ugly 

So boy, yourshome’s in hell. 


I like to see your mammy 

Your pappy too. 

See how come you's born 

They send you out to some z00? 


Chorus: 
ete 


slic song of this sort which seems to have achieved greatest notice was recorded 
and co-authored by the boogie-woogie pianist, Speckled Red (Rufus Perryman) and is 


called “The Dirty Dozens.” In the recent song book,: THE BOOK OF THE BLUES, edited - 


by Kay Shirley and annotated by Frank Driggs (N. Y., 1963, p. 227) this song is printed 
in part and a discography of some 12 artists and 16 recordings is given for it. I give 
it here as it comes from two bands of an LP reissue of Speckled Red himself. This may - 
be both the original song and a sequel as it is billed “The Dirty Dozens, Number One" 
and “The Dirty Dozens, Number Two." 


Now I want all you women folks to fall in line, 
Shake your shimmy like I’m shakin’ mine, 
You can shake your feet and shake'em fast. 


If you can't shake your feet, shake your yes, yes, yes. 
Chorus 


So he’s a funny mistreater, a robber and a cheater 
Slip you in the dozens, your pappy is your cousin, 
Your mama do she, lordy lord. 


Yonder goes your papa, runnin’ ‘cross the field 

Runnin’ and a-shakin’ like an automobile, 

I hollered at your papa and I told him to wait, 

He slipped away from me like a Cadillac eight. 
Chorus 


I like your mama, I like your sister too, 

I did like your daddy, but your daddy wouldn't do. 

I met your daddy on the corner the other day. 

You know about that he was funny that way. 
Chorus 


God made him an elephant and he made him stout, 
He wasn't satisfied till they made him a snout. 
Made his snout just as long as a rail, 
He wasn't satisfied tilly they made him a tail. 
He made a tail just as fair as a fly (#) 
He wasn't satisfied till they made him some eyes. 
He made his eyes just to look on the grass. 
He wasn't satisfied till they made’em (a) yes, yes, yes. 
Made his yes, yes, yes, didn’t get it fixed. 
Wasn't satisfied till it made him sick. 
It made him sick, lord, it made him well. 
Made him sick 

Chorus 
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Now, now, boys say you ain't actin’ fair. 

You know ‘bout that, you got real bad hair. 

Your face is all hid, now your back’'s all bare, 

If you ain't doin’ the bobo, what's you head doin’ down there? 


Now your little sister, why she asked me to kiss her. 

I told her to wait until she got a little bigger. 

She got a little bigger and said now I could kiss her, 

You know about that boys, now I didn’t miss her. 
Chorus 


Now the first three months she did very well. ° 
Next three months she began to raise a little hell. 
Next three months there she got real rough. 


You know’ bout that there she was struttin’ her sLuff. 
Chorus 


Now I like your mama but she wouldn't do this. 

I hit her ‘cross the head with my great big fist. 

The clock on the shelf went tick, tick, tick. 

Your ma’s out on the street doin' I don't know which. 
Four, five, six, seven, eight, nine, ten. 

I like you mom but she got too many men. 

Ashes to ashes and san’ to san’. 


Everytime I see her she got a brand new man. 
Chorus 


NOTES 


1 There has been some speculation as to the origin and history of the game under this name, John 
Dollard in “The Dozens: The Dialect of Insult,” American Imago, I (1939), 3-24 (referred to as Dollard 
henceforth) feels that the name may have come from one of the rhymes which went from one to twelve 


describing the obscenities “mother" engaged in. Paul Oliver in Blues Fell This Morning (London, 1960, 


p. 128) says of its history, “’Putting in the Dozens’ developed as a folk game in the late nineteenth 
century,” but he gives no documentation for this, Peter Tamony, in a letter, suggests the derivation of the 
name may come from “DOZEN,” v., to stun, stupefy, daze, which can be used both transitively and 
intransitively (OED), If this were true, its etymology would concur with many other Negro words which 
come eminently from English parlance of the eighteenth century. This would attach an English name to a 
phenomenon possibly brought from Africa, Newbell Niles Puckett (Folk Beliefs of the Southern Negro, 
Chapel Hill, 1926, p. 23) quoting Kingsley says, “The dominant affection in the home is the intense devotion 
of the African for his mother, more fights being occasioned among boys by hearing something said in 
disparagement of their mothers than by all other causes put togelher.” This would place the game, or 
something like it, quite far back historically. Dr, William J. Griffin suggest that the name may have come 
from the stock opener, "At least my mother doesn't..." The earliest reporting of the term (1915) that I 
have found comes from a "gambling" song in Newman I. White’s AMERICAN NEGRO FOLK SONGS 
(Cambridge, 1925, 365), where the editor obviously does not understand the reference. Mack McCormick 
sends on an early and interesting reference from the magazine Current Opinion, of September, 1919, 
reporting an interview with the white singer, Gilda Gray: 

In an interview in the Herald, Miss Gray, who might be described as a sort of 

Yvette Guilbert of the “blues,” confessed familiarity with no less than 200 of the 

anonymous, nameless and yet often strangely expressive songs: 

“There's 'The Yellow Dog Rag,’ ‘The Ditty Dozen,' ‘The Regretful Blues,’ ..." 

“'The Dirty Dozen’ has a wayward sound. I don't suppose there'd be room enough 

to give all twelve verses, 

The chorus runs like this: 

“'Oh, the old dirty dozen 

The old dirty dozen, 

Brothers and cousins, 

Livin’ like a hive of bees. 

2 This is the more common way of referring to the game today. “Dozens” ‘is not even understood by 

some Negroes now. 


oy 


3 One will occasionally find girls making dozens-type remarks, but for the most part not in the organized 
ashion of the boys. The boys do not generally play in front of girls, except where one boy is trying lo put 
another down, In this case the game can lead to a physical fight. Dollard seems to have encountered more 
gitl “players” than I have, It certainly could not perform any similar psychosocial function among females, 
but the mechanism does exist as an expression of potential hostility by either sex, 

4 For further discussion of “signifying” in relalion to Negro life and folklore, see my article “The 
Changing Concept of the Negro Hero," in The Golden Log, Number XXXI, Publications of the Texas 
Folklore Society, ed, Mody C, Boatright, Wilson M, Hudson, Allen Maxwell (Dallas, 1962) 125ff. 

5 R, F. Berdie (Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, XLII, 1947, 120-121) describes the game 
accurately in a note. William Elton, in two notes (American Speech, XXV, 1950, 148-149, 230-233) indicates 
a number of places in which the term is to be encountered in contexts literary and scholarly. He ties the 
practice up with the “joking relationship,” especially among the Dahomeans and the Ashanti, an attribution 
which is both strange and unsound, the two phenomena being similar only in the socially permissive and 
iniliatory functions. But “joking relationship" develop their permissiveness out of a familistic structure, 
and the dozens do not. C, L. Golightly and I, Sheffler, “Playing the Dozens: A Note." (Journal of Abnormal 
and Social Psychology, 43 [1948], 104-105), reviews Dollard’s (n. 1.) ideas and places the practice in the 
oroader context of ‘joaning’ or teasing maliciously. Samuel J, Sperling follows up in this direction in his 
“On the Psychodynamics of Teasing,” in The Journal of the American Psychiatric Association (£ [1953], 
458-475), See also, C. S. Johnson, Growing Up in the Black Belt, Washington, 1941, 184-184, 228; A. Davis 
and John Dollard, Children of Bondage, Washington, (940, 82-83. American Notes and Queries, I (Dec. 1941), 
133; Robert C. Elliott, The Power of Satire (Princeton, 1960), pp, 73-74; Dollard, n. 1, 


6 Dollard's arguments are tenable from an outside view, bécause almost any aggression committed by 


the underprivileged group within a society can be seen as a “substitute aggression,” a principle similar to 
sublimation, But looking at the problem generically, the psychosocial problem of a healthy ego development 
exists before any sociological situation incurs itself upon the individuals, and the dislocation of the ego 
through the mother-dominated system will create an anxiety situation that is only aggravated by the fact 
that the values which grow out of such a system often produce illegal or immoral acts in the white man's 
eyes, The result, as many have pointed out, is a double standard of law, with acts of violence being 
tolerated within the Negro group to a great extent, especially in the south. Sperling (n, 5) follows Dollard 
in much that he says while relating the dozens to other manifestations of teasing. He adds a psychiatric 
approach, seeing the dozens, as with any such formularized expression of wit, as a sanctioned release 
mechanism, allowing the expression of “forbidden sexual impulses under the defensive masquerade of it 
playful nature.” His ultimate statement, "Frustrated outgroup aggression is safely channeled into the 
ingroup. In this way the formulized game of ‘The Dozens’ has social value to a group subjected to 
suppression, discrimination and humiliation" reads much like Dollard. For a discussion of such problems 
in a vein similar to Dollard’s arguments, see Hortense Powdermaker, “The Channeling of Negro Aggression 
by the Cultural Process,” American Journal of Sociology, XLVIII (1943), 750-758, For a corroboration of my 
thesis, see The Eighth Generation, ed. John H, Rohrer and Munro S, Edmondson (New York, 1960) pp. 158ff, 
which is an excellent recent study of gang-values. 

7 For an excellent, if biased, review of the scholarship, see Melville J. Herskovits, The Myth of the 
Negro Past, (Boston, 1941; rev, ed., 1958), pp. 179€f. 

8 Rohrer and Edmondson, p, 161. The preference for girls is by no means the absolute rule 

Qaibidy p63: 

10 This type of insult contest is not limited to this group. It is found in many groups throughout 
Africa and Europe, at least. Johann Huizinga in Homo Ludens, A Study of the Play Element in Culture 
(Boston, 1950), p. 65, describes it as follows: 

The nobleman demonstrates his virtue by feats of strength, skill, courage, wit 

wisdom, wealth, or liberality, For want of these he may yet excel in a contest of 

words, that is to say, he may either himself praise the virtues in which he wishes 

to excel his rivals, or have them praised for him by a poet or a herald. This boosting 

of one’s own virtue as a form of contest slips over quite naturally into contumely of 

one’s adversary, and this in its turn becomes a contest in its own right. It is remark- 

able how large a place these bragging and scoffing matches occupy in the most 

diverse civilizations. 
Garlier he has equated virtue and virility, so that the sexual nature of these contests is within his plan. 
Elliott (cf. n. 4) devotes a major part of his book showing how satire derives from just such contests, He 
adds the factor of the magic quality of words and how they can have power over an adversary. Oliver, 
p. 128, sees the dozens as also coming from the idea of casting spells with words. He indicates that the 
game developed out of a contest of real enmities, with an offended man “putting his foot up” (jamming 
the door of his cabin with his foot) and singing a blues that “put the Dozens" at the expense of his 
enemy, “calling out his name." This would agree in many respects with Tamony’s derivation of the word 
(efaom. 1s 

VV Elliott, p, 78. 

12 As stated above, the dozens is used by older Negroes to start a fight, especially in the army and 
prison situations, But here we are primarily concerned with youths, 

13 "Booty" is an argot term for the female organs, or for the sexual act with a female. See Oliver, 
p. 189. In this sense the word may go back, as Peter Tamony has suggested in a personal letter, to 
eighteenth-century English; see “Buckinger’s Boot” in Francis Grose, Classical Dictionary of the Vulgar 
Tongue (London, 1931, reprint edition, ed, Eric Partridge), p. 96, ‘ i 

14 The word “cake," meaning any potential female sexual partner, has probably come from this saying, 
and has found wide acceptance in jazz circles; see Dictionary of American Slang, ed. Harold Wentworth 
and Stuart Berg Flexner (New York, 1960), p. 84. 
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Ballads of the Okies 


By Charles Todd and Robert Sondkin 


The songs of our country are as varied as its geography. From Tin Pan Alley and 
the cotton lands, from the lumber camps of the Northwest and the Georgia chain-gangs, 
from the railroads and the levees, from the Great Lakes and the coast towns, come songs 
that belong to the people of America. ; 


There are “blues” and “hollers", “shanties” and "break-downs", “sinful” songs and 
"Christian" songs; there are songs addressed to mules, ponies, rattlesnakes, jackrabbits, 
bollweevils, geese, chickens, pigs, and crawdads. There are ditties about rye whisky 
and cocaine. There are “ballits" which tell of the death of Dewey Lee, the fate of 
Edward Heckman, the hanging of John Hardy, the shooting of Jessie James, and the 
betrayal of Bold Jack Donahue. In short, name your favorite American institution, be it 


a bucking bronco, a groundhog, or a public enemy, with a little traveling, you'll probably 
find a song about it somewhere. ‘ 


With other nations torn by war and hostile ideologies, America is becoming more 
and more conscious of her priceless possessions. Among other things, we are slowly 
rediscovering our heritage of song. The record companies and the radio have responded 
to the present mood, finding an enthusiastic audience for singers like Woody Guthrie 
oi the Dust Bowl, Leadbelly of the chain-gangs, and the Golden Gate Quartet. Behind 
this popular interest stands the music division of the Library of Congress in Washington, 
which for many years has been tirelessly engaged in collecting and preserving the 
songs that the people of America sing. Among the most recent acquisitions of the 
Library of Congress in this field is a collection of more than 200 acetate recordings of 
the songs of the “Okies", those modern Forty-niners from the depleted farm lands of the 
Southwest who are still "looking for a home" in the valleys and deserts of California. 

Whenever Americans have pulled up stakes and “made a change in the business" 
they seem to have had songs for the occasion. The rebellious colonies had their "Yankee 
Doodle", the gold rush had its “Oh Susannah", the A.E. F. had its “Mademoiselle from 
Armentieres", the CCC boys, far from home, have their “Loveless CCC". As for the 
Okies they have their “Going down the Road Feeling Bad”. 


The songs of the Okies do not end there, however, for these people came from 
regions where the fiddle, the dulcimer, the "git-tar", and the human voice have been 
getting together for more than a century out of sheer love and need for singing. They 
are the people from isolated farms in the Ozarks, the Panhandle and the mountains 
farther east. They are people who still speak intimately of “play-parties", “break-downs", 
“fiddlin' bouts”, and unbelievable songfests at “hogkillin' time", They are a people 
many of whose songs came down to them from their parents’ parents, singers of “sad 
songs" about lords and ladies who rode on milk-white steeds and avenged betrayals 
with the “silver dagger" or the “wee penknife". Finally, they are the people, who were 
“dusted out", “blowed out", or “tractored out" of their ancestral homes and to whom 
singing is one of the few things that remain constant in a strange new land where 
prosperity is measured by the amount of gasoline in a battered tank. 


It is a somewhat bewildering experience to travel a few miles inland from the 
modern, sophisticated cities of the California coast to the hot valley of the San Joaquin, 
where many of the Okies have made their homes in government camps, private camps 
or in roadside tents and shelters, Geographically it is still California, but for the collec- 
tor of songs it is another and far more fascinating world. Strolling in the evening 
through one of the big Farm Security Administration's camps, past long rows of tents 
and metal “units” one hears fragments of tunes that a more prosperous America has 
forgotten in the process of growing up and getting rich. 


Medern music is making inroads, of course, but the majority of the Okies still prefer 
the old tunes. Even at the Saturday night dances which are popular in most of the 


government camps it is a tune like “Sally Goodin" or "The Tennessee Waggoner” which 
sets the feet to dancing rather than the latest song-hit. 

The songs the Okies sing may be divided roughly into three categories, though there 
are a good many songs which defy classification, There is the traditional ballad with 
early English or Scottish antecedents, the more recent (“late”) songs of the American 
Southwest (hillbilly, cowboy, “outlaw'd", etc.) and the original song celebrating events 
of the migration. The first is the favorite of the older people, The other types are found 
among all groups. ; 

The Okie, in singing an old baliad, is intensely serious. Tears come to a womans 
eye as she moans of “George Collins” and a sweetheart faithful even after death: 


"She followed him up, she followed him down, 
She followed him to his grave...” 


although her youngsters may wriggle with embarassment when their mother “gets so 
silly over an old song”. 
Then, too, the Okie often takes these ballads quite literally. In the-case of “The 


Waco Girl", a song well known in many of the camps, the singer may conclude his > 


rendition by informing you that the story is a “real life" one about a familiar case of 
murder in the vicinity of Waco, Texas: 


I wound my hand in her dark brown hair 
And drug her round and round; 

I drug her down to the water side, 

and threw her in to drown... 


There is no use informing him that the ballad appears in several old English collec- 
tions with another title and was sung centuries before the town of Waco was in- 
corporated. The same is true of “Barbara Allen”, whose hero changes his identity, 
depending upon the singer, from “Young William" to "Jimmy Gray from the Western 
States" with splendid disregard for the memory of Samuel Pepys, who listened to the 
song back in the seventeenth century. 

The Okie singer does better with these ballads when he is unaccompanied, for the 
tunes are often pitched in a difficult minor key, but, above all, it is the story which 
really counts, Primarily, these are stories of frustrated love and of death by violence, 
with frequently a warning moral at the end. 


"Sad Songs”, these songs are called the songs of a lonely race to whom individual 
tragedy is far more real than the clash of empires. It seldom matters if in the course of 
transmission from one generation to another lines and words lose their meaning. The 
collector may puzzle over "Mother, Oh, Mother, Go Rittle Your Sports" in an Arkansas 
version of “The Brown Girl”, but the Okie seldom bothers his head about it. The people 
know the story and that is enough. 

The Okie is no less serious about his “late" songs than he is about the ballads (and this 
tact has been recognized by the advertising managers of those California radio stations 
who drench the ether from morning till night with Carter family records and “singing 
cowboys"). There is a curious monotony in the tunes, but the stories these songs tell 
are full of the flavor of life in the old Southwest. Gospel singers, harsh and strident, 
blend with the “git-tar" in "Fire Brands for Jesus", or “Forgive Me, Lord, and Try Me 
One More Time”. 

An old Texas migrant, heading for Oregon in search of a “piece of land", recalls 
lilting little childhood songs his daddy sang to him — songs like “Along Come Old 
Jinny On-a-Fine Summer Day” (with references to “the fightin’ down Mexico way’), 
and an endless "pile-up song" which begins: 


JT had a hen, and the hen pleased me; 

I fed it down in yonder tree 

And the hen goes chim-chack, chim-chack, 
Fiddle-I-fee ... 
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Then there are the “blues” songs: "The Carter Blues", “Liddle Biddy Blues”, 
“Jackrabbit Blues", “Deep Ellum Blues" and old “break-downs" such as “Grady Watson's 
Favorite" or “Billy in the Low Ground”. A jolly, gray-haired old lady from Arkansas 
recalls “Skip to my Lou" and “Shoot the Buffalo", play-party songs which she and her 
husband helped to “holler off" at those Ozark get-togethers where fiddlers were banned 
by the “pesky old folks" and the only music allowed was what the youngsters could 
supply by singing. A red-headed miss of 10 years struggles valiantly through the many 
verses of “The Great Speckled Bird" or “The Convict and the Rose", and a lad of 7, 
“seconded on the git-tar" by his young father, raises a lusty treble to the strains of 
"An’ you ought to see John Hardy git away”, Finally there is the inevitable cowboy, 
long-legged and lean, who is always welcome so long as he has songs like “Zebra Dun” 
or "Little Joe the Warangler” to. sing. . 

With these “late” songs, as -with the ballads, it doesn't make much difference if a 
line slips out that makes no sense whatever. Mrs. W. has always sung the “Wildwood 
Flower" with that line, "As I twine with my mingles and wavy black hair", and if the 
poor collector doesn't know what “mingles” are — well, neither,does Mrs. W. 


The popularity of the “outlaw'd", songs among the Okies might give rise to some 
theorizing on the part of the sociologists if it were not for the fact that most ballad- 
makers from the time of Robin Hood have been partial to public enemies. Some 
commentators have used the “rob the rich and give to the poor” theme of many of the 
songs to prove the class consciousness of folk singers, but such reasoning seems a little 
forced. The Okies are rugged individualists of the old school, and any legend that deals 
with a gallant brigand who robbed a Chicago bank or stood off a posse single-handed 
is bound to be a popular one. Thus, the story of Bold Jack Donahue, a song claimed 
by some to have originated in Australia and come to America by way of Nova Scotia, 
ends with these words: 


Nine men he forced to bite the dust before the fatal ball 

Had pierced the heart of Donahue, which caused him to fall, 
And when he closed his trembling eyes he bade this world adieu. 
Dear Christians all, pray for the soul of Bold Jack Donahue... 


These, and many more, are the songs of the Southwest that the Okie has brought 
with him to California-songs he will always sing no matter where the tides of 
migration carry him. The old minstrelsy that gave birth to these songs has by no menas 
been inhibited by a change of scenery. The “Oh Susannahs" are still being written as 
the westward treck goes on. 

“How did you happen to write it?” One asks. “Oh”, says the composer of one of 
these “Migrations” songs, “I was jist a -pickin' on my gjit-tar one night and the words 
sorta come to me", That, most often, is how it is done. You get to thinking about home, 
about the trip across the desert in the old jaloppy, and before you know it you have 
something like this: 


We were out in Arizona 

On the painted Desert Ground; 
We had no place to call our own 
And work could not be found. 


We started to California, 

But our money it didn’t last long. 
I want to be in Oklahoma, 

Be back in my old home. 


The tune is easy. You borrow one from another song, or just make one up to fit the 
words. 

A little later, perhaps, your mood changes. You get mad at California, mad at the 
people who told you this was the land of milk and honey. You want a fast tune, not 
nearly so sad and pretty, for a song that ends like this: 
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But listen to me Okies, 

I came out here one day, 

Spent all my money gettin’ here, 
Now I can’t get away. 


Somewhere out in California, scuttling along in the back seat of an old jaloppy, is 
the 12-year old daughter of an Arkansas share-cropper who found one of the loveliest 
of the old mountain tunes and set these words to it: 


Way down in Old St. Francis Bottom, 
Where they call it the Devil's Den, 
Many a poor tenant has lost his home, 
And me, Ah God, I’m one... 


The song ends after five verses, with these childishly poignant lines: 


Oh Boss, don’t you see where you done ‘wrong 
When you run me outa my shack? 

I had to build me a home i 

Out of my old pick-sack. 


And up near Shafta, Calif. lives a sturdy little fellow, aged 14, who livens up the 
camp “socials” with a song hit of his own composition about the cottonpicker. It is a 
catchy tune, with stanzas like this in it: 


I have no care like a millionaire, 
No grief to make me blue, 

But I pull my pack from day to day 
And paddle my own canoe. 


The pea-picking country in California has producted “Pea-pickin’ Poppa’s got the 
Pea-Pickin' Blues", as well as the “Pea-Picker’s Dream", which ends in this fashion: 


Oh, I'd like to be a pea boss, 

I'd buy up all the peas 

Then plow them under way down deep 
And let them rot and freeze! 


In the same spirit is an old blues number in which the Okies have made a few 
appropriate changes. After a few verses in which the singer testifies that he is going to 
“shoot poor Thelma just to see her jump and fall”, he concludes that he'd 


Rather drink muddy water, 
Sleep in a hollow log, 
Than to be in California 
Treated like a dirty dog. 


For the most part, however, the Okie minstrels are appreciative of what is being 
done for them in California. A woman in the Arvin camp, after a long recitation of the 
rigors of the migration, ends with the following popular sentiment: 


The people they were friendly 
And ready to lend a hand. 

Of all the states we've worked in 
By this one we will stand. 


There are “homesick” songs about the good things to eat back in Arkansas: 
“peanuts, pumpkins, buttermilk and good old turnip greens”, there are songs of “social 
significance" such as "Seven-cent Cotton and Forty-Cent Meat” or “I'd Rather Not Be 
on the Rolls of Relief", and there are made-up songs which are just plain songs, with 
titles like “Come sit by my side, little Darling” or "Moonlight and Skies". Finally there 
is the one that has become almost the theme song of the Okies, the “Oh Susannah” of 
the migration of the Nineteen Thirties: 


u 


I’m goin' where the climate fits my clothes 
I’m goin’ where the climate fits my clothes 
I'm goin’ where the climate fits my clothes, Lord, Lord, 
And I ain't a-gonna be treated this-a-way. 


There is no need to fear that a people who can sing as these people do will vanish 
from the earth. They may be “dusted out” and “tractored out", but they are not down 
and out — not so long as they go on singing songs like these, with “git-tars” to “second” 
them. As Carl Sandburg says of the people of America, 


The people so peculiar in renewal and comeback, 
You can't laugh off their capacity to take it... 


And somehow, as one hears these many songs of the people of America, one becomes 
doubly certain of their ability to take it. 


(Copyright by The New York Times. Reprinted by permission) 
(The article first appeared in the New York. Times on Nov. 17, 1940) 


Eagles on the Half 


By Paul Oliver 


Recently an enterprising young Englishman returned to his native soil after com- 
pleting a trans-continental tour of the United States for a total expenditure there of 
Five Pounds — about fourteen dollars. How? Well, he carried a Union Jack on a small 
flagpole and a five-foot board on which he would write in charcoal his next destination 
—- modestly, like SAN FRANCISCO when he was thirty miles west of St. Louis. And he 
wore a London-city suit, morning suit, bowler (derby), rolled umbrella and spats. He 
made it because automobile drivers dying of curiosity had to stop to find out what he 
was doing in a garb that nearly spelled death way out in the Arizona desert ... True 
story, no kid. In other words it can be done: you can live and travel in the States 
cheaply if you are prepared to accept the trouble and the discomfort. Anyone who 
considers doing field recording has to make this sort of reckoning — and the first snag is 
money. 


Of course, you may be doing your travelling on a Guggenheim Fellowship or a Ford 
Foundation Grant — but for the most part it’s unlikely. Perhaps you have made some 
arrangements to record; perhaps you intend to start a record company of your own — 
like the Editor, It’s best to have private means. I didn’t, speaking for myself. I had a 
State Department grant which looked like a fortune in English sterling, and dwindled to 
the size of a New Orleans breakfast when I had converted it into dollars {real money, 
American visitors to Europe call it, but it’s only real money when they are in Europe); 
my grant and the subscription to a hastily contrived Blues Recording Fund, the brain- 
child of Robert M. W. Dixon, made by many generous and optimistic friends in two 
continents. This was a working capital, and happily, all subscribers were eventually 
repaid with interest. All this concentration on filthy lucre may seem mercenary but 
when in Rome — and blues field work is done in the States. I’m still living on my 
overdraft to prove it. 


Then there's the weather. England, with one of the mildest climates anywhere, has a 
reputation for foul weather. It’s not that — it’s just varied, and nobody expects it to rain 
when it rains, snow when it snows or be sunny at any time. Now you can expect sun in 
Mississippi. So much of it; like 108 degrees in the shade in Belzoni J recall noting whilst 
learning that the only soda fountain had run dry. And you can expect wind in the 
Windy City. I remember an article which went into eulogies on the cleanliness of 
Chicago which really amazed me until I realised that the guy who wrote it must have 
been on the North Side and the remains of last Sunday's “funnies” were whirling round 
my ankles on the South Side. You can expect anything in Houston — ask Mack 
McCormick, he lives there. We arrived in a storm, I mean a storm. The water was 
gushing out of the drains, not into them. They were full to begin with and Houston is 
built on a swamp. What water wasn't under the ground or above it to the axles of Chris 
Strachwitz’ ‘51 Plymouth was hanging in a vaporous cloud above our heads. That's why 
Lightnin Hopkins sings the blues: he lives there too. : 


Accomodation? You can sleep rough, in the car, in hayricks, in your barn tonight, 


Mister. There is some merit in attempting civilization for some of the night to give you. 


energy for the next day, though. This might mean Air Conditioning. And by that is meant 
a sort of bee-hive which has a Model — T engine inside, suspended by your right ear 
and freezing solid, like the one in Mississippi which had such a thick coating of snow 
that no air could possibly get through, and didn’t try. If you want to get to the West 
Coast or you're coming from it you'll drive across desert. Chris, my wife and I spent the 
best part of a day arguing as to who was hottest: Chris, because he was driving and the 
heat of the sun was on the side of his head (when we got to Calif. he looked half-cooked, 
red on one side only); or me, because the heat of the desert was coming from the North 
and the open window was like having one’s head against an oven; or Valerie who was 
free to move around in the back — except for two tape recorders, suitcases and a few 
hundred records that weren't being towed in the U-Haul (You-all, get it? witty American- 
type commercial pun) — but who had no air at all. This lasted us until we got to Gila 
Bend around midnight, and tumbled out of the Plymouth to breathe in fresh, cool night 
air. At least, that was the idea. The temperature was then around 98 degrees and we, 
the car and the tape recorders stank of the skunks we had decimated on the way. They 
didn't name Gila Bend for nothing — they named the Monsters after that place. No blues 
singers in Gila Bend of course, but you can't expect everything. 


Have a drink and revive yourself. This is America son, and they'll repeal Prohibition 
yet. This State you can drink, this State you can't except pure-dee Ged-given water. 
This State beer, this State, small beer, this State no beer. This County, no beer. In Texas, 
even this part, of this parish no beer. So you smuggle Old Taylor, or Stag's Breath or 
Distilled Kilt and charm away your blues singer in this most subtle and amiable way. 
Soon he'll be garrulous, amiable, truculent or insensible and another historic session is 
lost to posterity. 


Because, ah yes, we have a mission to fulfil. There’s collectors in Middlesborough, 
Hamburg, Entre-Deux-Mers, Trondheim and Saratoga Springs impatiently awaiting the 
release of the first lp. by the newly rediscovered Peg Leg Ben Abney even if it means 
ignoring the visit by Memphis Slim or Curtis Jones scheduled for next week at the 
Palais d'Hiver or its equivalent. And there's the critics too, to be satisfied, who haven't 
received a free review copy of a blues L. P. for quite a month and are forced to settle for 
the seventeenth compilation of rejected masters of Charlie Parker in the meanwhile. 
So press on. 


Press on; past the shacks, past the cabins, past the cotton rows. Oh, they're real 
enough. Picturesque views of De Ole Souf unroll before the windscreen. Dog-trots and 
shotgun shantys, handsome Negro women, lean Negro men and even leaner white ones, 
gin-mills and cotton gins, cotton picking machines and even mules. What are we looking 
for? Blues singers, falling asleep over their guitars like Jim Robinson over his trombone, 
rocking gently on their porches. The porches are there. So are the rockers. But the blues 
singers with their guitars ... look hard. You'll have to look damned hard, unless youre 


very lucky. Luck does play it’s part. It was a chance remark: “Oh, he hangs around with 
Black Ace” — that led to B. K. Turner, the Black Ace himself. It was luck that led to an 
ageing, blind man whose companions did not even know him by name and who turned 
out to be Bo Carter. Luck is very good for sleeve noies and articles and doesn't wealy 
the reader. So much less effort to read that the author bumped into a street-cleaner who 
said his name was Mason but everyone called him Red Hot Old Man Mose ‘round these 
parts, than to read tke account of a twe-year search and numerous false leads to 
Reverend Overstreet. Then the reader can think “I could.have done that if I'd had the 
eee trouble with these Americans is that they just don't bother to look and 
ask,” 

You do ask. You go into the bars and the juke joints and you ask around. Some of 
the joints look preity formidable inside and owt, Chances are you'd never dream of going 
into similar places back home —- if there are any back home. It's dark inside and you 
can't see and you are very aware that you are framed in the dcorway and everyone 
cen see you and nobody particularly wants to. You can't carry a five-foot card ‘with 
BLUES SINGERS written on it, but you have to get across what you are after and who 
you want to see pretty quickly because everyone thinks you're the police until you do. 
Tt cen lead you to some funny situations too, like the time I said to a number of shapes 
in the gloom who gradually turned into people as my eyes became adjusted to the light: 
"Il heard Alex Moore was to be found here." Someone asked what did he look like and 
what did I want him for even if he did happen to know who Alex Moore was and he 
aicn't say he did. It turned out that I had passed Alex Moore in the porch but it was so 
dark I'd seen nobody there. But that was a good day because we found him and afier 
about three hours hunting we found a piano too. 


Don't suppose your blues singer, if you find him, has got an istrument. It's probably 
in hock if he owns one, or if he’s a pianist he probably never had one. After finding 
Henry Brown we eventually tracked down a half-length piano in a beauty parlor run 
by one Pinkey Box - not a bad singer herself as a matter of fact. Or again, to my 
chagrin, and his, having found Henry Townsend on my last day in St. Louis he had left 
his guitar in a night-club which was locked till the following Monday and the owner 
was out of town. That's the way the cookies and many illusions crumble. There's the 
sadder cases too, Bo Carter, too ill to sing, his guitar too worn on the fingerboard for 
him to play. There was Mary Johnson with her speech slipping as a result of a stroke, 
and Walter Davis with one hand impaired for the same reason: Arthur Sims, with one 
leg amputated and the other going fast. And of course you can’t get far from the problem 
of racial tension which so inhibited Jewell Long in the tense little town of Sealy. Or 
again, your blues singer may be dead. 

To find him, you need clues, curiosity and common-sense. I have a nice record by 
The Lone Wolf — Oscar Woods. But the matrices don't fit the usual Decca sessions and 
match in better with a Sharkey Bonano set made in New Orleans. So New Orleans singer 
he might be, I thought, if unconvinced by his style of singing and playing. Wading 
through matrix files revealed that Eddie and Oscar were Eddie Chafer and Oscar Woods, 
and Flying Crew hinted at a Texas or Louisiana or Arkansas link. And a couple of titles 
recorded for the Library of Congress in Shreveport in 1940 by Buddy Woods made me 
settle for Shreveport. Mad dogs, Englishmen and blues hunters .,. with the thermometer 
in the hundreds and not a breath of wind on a stifling, dust laden day we searched 
Shreveport from lunch counter to edge of town roadhouse to gas station to clothing 
store. We found — eventually, where he worked, where he sang, we interviewed his 
boss, ... we interviewed his pall bearer. Buddy Woods had died several years before. 

Shreveport, you say. Fannin Street — or as those articles like to put it, Fannin’ Street 
(images of naked women waving seductive feather fans at the windows and Leadbelly, 
God, them wimmins on Fannin nearly kill’ me). Fannin is still on the hill, the same wood 
frame houses line the street, and so do the trees, giving it a pleasantly suburban Icok. 
Destroyed your mental picture? Sorry. But don't be too disappointed, the white proprietor 
of a gas station about two hundred yards away denied all knowledge of the existance 
of Fannin Street. 


If it's so exhausting, so frustrating, why bother? Well, in the first place, this article 
is about the other side of the coin, the side that gets forgotten, the tails you lose side. 
But the coin falls either way and it’s heads you win, you make your “discovery”, you 
make your recordings, you fill in a little more of the story of blues and folk music. 
Incurable romanticism, some say. Maybe so. Any realist would be realistic enough nof 
to bother. You need a certain emotional involvement to keep it up. And why not? For 
shattered illusions, verified images and all eventually lead to a better appreciation of 
the truth and this is realistic enough. 

“If ever I get my hands on a dollar again, I’m going to hold on to it till the eagle 
grins” wrote Jimmy Cox. My eagle will start grinning when my chance comes again, 
for it’s the other half of the coin I'm after; Any offers? 


Record Reviews 


Blind Snooks Eaglin: That's All Right (Prestige Bluesville 1046) 


New Orlean’s Snooks Eaglin (here christened “Blind" for the best commercial 
reasons) appears here in his second solo recital on LP. It is an appealing and exciting 
program which, like Eaglin’s Folkways disc, draws conciously from many recorded 
blues sources. He draws from specific recordings by Washboard Sam, Amos Milburn, 
Ray Charles, and Arthur Crudup, and obvious imitations of Lightning Hopkins (Watking 
Blues} and Fats Domino also appear. Like the Folkways disc, this one contains a regular 
anthclogy of recent blues styles, and Eaglin always seems capable of bringing out the 
best in a given blues style. What makes this disc significant, however, is the progress 
Eaglin seems to be making (compared with the Folkways LP) toward the development 
of a personal style of his own. In Alberta, Mailman Passes, WELL I HAD MY FUN, 
and FLY RIGHT, BABY we hear him in performances of considerable originality. His 
half-choked but still fervent high-pitched singing goes a long way toward putting some 
intimacy of emotional communication into the modern R&B manner, and his richly 
“orchestral” accompaniment on 6 and 12 string guitars (recalling the instrumental 
backing of R&B records) should prove highly interesting to guitar fanciers. This is 
a fast-moving and thoroughly delightful disc which blues fans of all persuasions should 
be eager to own (Barry Hansen). 


Hoy! Axton: The Balladeer (Horizon 1601) 


Among those performers who choose to depart from traditional style in folksinging, 
there are some who manage to make a sincere and effective emotional communication, 
albeit in another musical language; Joan Baez, for example. Then there are those who 
take advantage of the freedom offered by folk music to foist on a gullible public such 
tawdry histrionics as would get them hissed off the stage in any less tolerant part of 
the entertainment world. Mr. Axton is one of these. He knows every Coffeehouse trick 
in the book. (There is no better record than this to use in class as an example of 
degenerate “folk-singing".) The most mawkish Top 40 song pales beside his vulgar 
bathos and gross sentimentality. However much misplaced adoration Mr. Axton may 
exact from today’s adolescents, one may rest assured that in twenty years he will sound 
sillier than THE PRISONER’s SONG (Barry Hansen). 


The great Jug Bands; Jugs 1927-1933! (Origin Records 4) 


Horses of many different colors run loose in this album, the common denominator 
being the use by all of a jug, which (blown like a coke bottle) produces rich, booming 
sound, able to take the bass part in just about any kind of old-time blues or jazz music. 
About half the selections in this set are out-and-out blues; represented, among others, 
are Memphis Minnie, Jack Kelly's South Memphis Jug Band, and Noah Lewis (with 
Sleepy John Estes and Yank Rachel). The rest of the set has some real old-time jazz, 
along with some of what was later to be called “novelty hot dance" music, a quaint 
JUG BAND WALTZ, and one piece of Sanctified singing (with jug, of course). 


The blues selections cover a wide range of styles, from those resembling the 
accompaniments used by the theatre blues singers like Ma Rainey and Bessie Smith, 
to some (Memphis Minnie) which seem to anticipate the tradition of blues combo 
playing which has flourished since the late 1930s. All these are notable for being the 
earliest recorded examples of combo country blues. 

The other selections share a constantly infectious state of high spirits. If played 
widely enough, this album could start a regular jug band fad (which wouldn't be the 
worst thing that ever happened to folk music). This set, with Gus Cannon, the Memphis 
and Birmingham Jug Bands, etc. fills most comfortably a gaping hiatus in American folk 
music documentation (Barry Hansen). 


Jimmy Reed at Carnegie Hall (Vee-Jay 1035 — a 2 LP set) 


With John Lee Hooker now making it big as a folk-blues artist, Vee-Jay here 
attempts to introduce another of their performers to the same white intellectual audience 
by dangling the Carnegie Hall nametag in front of them. The fact is that none of the 
songs here were actually recorded at the concert, but are rather “stunningly accurate 
recreations of the program ... a few days later ... under ideal studio conditions." 
Second, only one of the LPs is frem this program. The other is a collection of singles 
called THE BEST OF JIMMY REED. Don't let these disappointments get you down, 
however; the music is good. 


Jimmy Reed's style is contemporary rather than traditional. It is based on the 
workings of the older blues in much the same way that bluegrass is an outgrowth of 
white southern mountain music. Reed plays guitar and harmonica simultaneously (a 
modern Memphis Willie B.), and is usually backed by drums and a second guitar, both 
guitars being electrified. He gets a repetitious but extremely infectious beat that keeps 
his music moving and danceable at all times (almost any one of Reed's 25 odd singles 
uses the same catchy bass figure, but you never tire of it), His style is not that of a 
Delta musician (as the liner notes try to claim), but rather more of a modified country- 
city sound: sort of easy, lazy "Chicago" blues. His voice is slow and drawling; his harp 
imaginative and insistent; his music simple and rhythmic, with a wonderful sensuousness. 

The Carnegie LP contains the poorer tunes (although Bright Lighis, Big City, Found 
Joy, and especially the instrumental Blue Carnegie are interesting), and THE BEST OF 
JIMMY REED the earlier, rougher numbers. Pete Welding’s liner notes claim that these 
are re-recordings of Read's earlier hits ("they approximate the power and drive of the 
originals, several of which were made seven or eight years ago ... they do vividly 
point out ... his approach has considerably deepened and matured over the years"). 
It is small wonder that they “approximate the power ... of the originals" since they are, 
in fact, the originals. One wonders why anyone would try to claim otherwise since these 
sides (You Don't Have To Go, Hones! I Do, Ain't that Loving You Baby, Boogie In The 
Dark, etc.) represent the best of Reed's work: the harp is more in evidence, the lyrics 
more meaningful (although Jimmy is certainly no Lightning Hopkins), and the approach 
more fiery and emotional than on his current performances. 


Perhaps this set will not gain anywhere near the recognition from the folk audience 
that John Lee Hooker's records have, but, nonetheless, anyone seriously interested in 
blues should certainly be aware of the music of Jimmy Reed (Dave Glover). 


Pies eS 


——— 


The Ballads of John Jacob Niles (Tradition 1046) 


We laughed so hard we nearly died at this double dose of hysterics. The only trouble 
is that Tradition takes it seriously. Twenty-four ballads are ranted and raved by the 
shrieking Mr. Niles, who treats them all as if they were wild tigers and he were 
wrestling with them. Hilarious. We wonder why we don't have any John Jacob Niles 
imitators among the folknik set (editors of the Little Sandy Review). 


The Music of Roscoe Holcomb and Wade Ward (Folkways 2363) 


Althcugh this LP is theoretically a 50-50 proposition, it is, for all practical purposes, 
Holcomb's album, and it is unfortunate and a bit unfair that the charming and graceful 
banjo and fiddle solos of Ward will inevitably be known as “the other side of the 
Holcomb record.” . 

Holcomb, the singer-banjoist-guitarist from Daisy, Ky., first recorded by John Cohen 
for his MOUNTAIN MUSIC OF KENTUCKY (Folkways 2317) is a monumental performer, 
one whose very intensity and complexity demands, even commands,’ singular and 
undivided attention from the listener; his intensity overpowers, if not outclasses, Ward's 
gentler offerings. 

Holcomb’s music contains elements of some of the oldest surviving American tradi- 
tions: folklorists could trace both his high, mournful singing style and many of his songs 
back to the musical traditions imported from the Old World. Yet he is by no mean an archaic 
cddity, no walking nostalgic American musical heirloom. His singing is alive and 
immediate, his drawn voice as clear and piercing as an acid etching. Much of the 
excitement generated by his performances — which stand solidly even when unaccom- 
panied (as on the haunting Man of Constant Sorrow and Moonshiners) — emanates from 
the juxtaposition of his high, arching vocal line with banjo or guitar accompaniment 
marked by racing contemporary tempi and electric, syncopated rhythms (as on Trouble 
In Mind, with its insistently jazzy banjo syncopations). Holcomb's explosive style, 
combined with his remarkably hard-bitten, realistic, and unsentimental repertoire, is an 
artistic, even transcendental, means of communication. Songs as common as Old Smokey 
and as fresh as True Love (an extremely rare ballad known also as Poison in a Glass Of 
Wine) become alike unmistakable personal statements of the man’s thought and feelings, 
and although their bitterness and sorrow may be occasionally disturbing in their 
intensity and nakedness, they invariably ring true and emerge as indelible emotional 
confrontation. The man as artist stands uncompromisingly revealed, the most moving of 
esthetic experiences. 

(Editors of Little Sandy Review) 


Odetta at Town Hall (Vanguard 9103) 


Odetta is a dignified person and a dignified performer; however, there is a point at 
which dignity verges on grandiosity, and Miss Felious unfortunately hovers uncomfort- 
ably close to this point all too often. The theatricality of this Town Hall performance, 
like that of her Carnegie Hall album, leads one to surmise that all that is left for her is 
to appear at the Metropolitan Cpera clad in Wagnerian horned helmet and chain mail. 
It little matters what type of music she sings, for her monstrous stage image pounds her 
material into whimpering insignificance. Odetta At Town Hall contains few songs she 
has not already recorded elsewhere, and is musically redundant as well. Odetta fans 
may want to buy it for the applause (Editors of LSR). 


Editor's note: 


The preceding short reviews have all been reprinted from the LITTLE SANDY 
REVIEW with their permission. In the future we hope to present first-hand reviews of 
new releases in the realm of American folk music and record companies are urged to 
send us sample copies of their albums. 
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Can Blue Grass Grow 
In City Streets ? 


By Toni Brown 


It is inevitable that changes in country music will take place when urban folksingers 
reach into the rural traditional “songbag” for material. Such changes can be noted in the 
current rural or country music that is being recorded as well as in city “folk” music 
Both groups influence each other and incorporate the resulting changes into their own 
music. As a result of this cross-cultural exchange, new forms of music are produced. 
This is what is beginning to happen as the urban folk music movement grows. The urban 
folksinger, with a strong feeling for the older forms of country music, listens to it 
passionately (now that so much is finally available on record), spends his. money on folk 
festivals, learns songs and instrumental techniques that are a part of the country tradi- 
tion, and utilizes these songs and techniques in forming his own style and concept of 
the music. } 


The result is a new music, because the performer is not in most cases a country 
born and raised musician and, thus, brings to the music a wealth of musical experiences 
from an urban background. Basically, this process is a valuable one and makes for 
new forms of musical expression. What so often happens, however, is that the music 
produced is simply watered-down country music, imitative and not emotionally under- 
stood by the performer, because he is apt to rely more on imitating the country per- 
formers’ music than on his own feelings and ideas. The good musician in any field of 
music is first and above all a strong individual with definite feelings and attitudes and 
one who is not afraid to express these. There is one particular kind of country music 
that is becoming more and more popular among city musicians today in which the 
operation of this process, for better or worse, is evident and that is Blue Grass. 


Blue Grass is a type of string band music that grew up in Kentucky in the early 
nineteen forties. The name was introduced by Bill Monroe who organized a band that 
called itself “Bill Monroe and his Blue Grass Boys". The original band consisted of 
guitar, fiddle, mandolin, and bass. Later, Earl Scruggs popularized a three finger picking 
style on the five-string banjo that became an integral part of Blue Grass music. Today 
no Blue Grass band is complete withcut a “Scruggs” banjo picker and, I might add, the 
country is loaded with them, In the last five or six years, or since the interest in 
country music became a national one, a large number of city Blue Grass bands have 
been formed. Many have been recorded in the past iwo years, such as The Dillards, 
The Blue Grass Gentlemen, The Greenbriar Boys, and The Lonesome River Boys, and 
the interest in Blue Grass has not yel subsided. 


The Interesting thing is that while the majority of these groups originate in the 
cities, the big names in Biue Grass are the country bands that have been around for a 
while such as Bill Monroe’s band, the Stanley Brothers, Reno and Smiley, The Osborne 
Brothers, Jim and Jesse McReynolds, and jimmy Martin's band. These are the groups 
from which the city musicians derive much of their material. And while a few cily 
musicians are beginning to create new material, the bulk of the music is either imitative 
of country Blue Grass or beginning to be a new music that has yet to be defined. Even 
when city groups, such as the Blue Grass Gentlemen, incorporate country musicians 
into their bands, the resulting music remains urban in style and feeling. There are 
several important reasons, it seems to me, that this is so. First of all, the emphasis in 
country Blue Grass has trom the beginning been on the singing and the song, rather 
than on technical virtuosity. These musicians are all competent, some excellent on their 
own instruments, but the majority of them began playing when very young to accompany 


a? 


their singing, i.e. the music grew out of a singing tradition rather than an instrumental 
one. In the cities, however, there is comparatively little or no singing tradition. Because 
of this fact, the majority of city Blue Grass musicians tend to minimize the vocal] element 
and emphasize instrumental technique. It may be, however, that with the current interest 
in Folk Music, a singing tradition is developing in the cities. 

It seems that with some musical ability anyone can set out to master the various 
traditional Blue Grass banjo techniques, or guitar runs, Or mandolin breaks, and im- 
provise on these. Many city musicians do this admirably and become known as “the 
best banjo picker around” etc., but this is only haif the battle. For instance, not only 
could Bill Monroe sing, but this mandolin playing was, and still is a Waterloo for Blue 
Grass mandolin players; not only can Don Reno sing, but his banjo style is still unique 
ia the field; even Earl Scruggs can sing a littie. The current rage for technical proficiency 
among the city musicians has produced some excellent Blue Grass Musicians: banjo 
players such as Doug Dillard, Bobby Yellin, and Eric Weisburg. Even Bill Monroe has 
recently acquired a young banjo picker from Boston, Biliy Keith, who is excellent. 


There is a young mandolin player who has yet to record from Berkeley, ‘Scott Hambly, | 


whose technique is astounding, and there are many others. 

Yet with all the terrific instrumentation in these bands, by comparison, the vocal 
element is lost, There are a few good singers with style and originality interspersed 
throughout the groups, such as John Herald of the Greenbriar Boys and Mike Seeger of 
the new New Lost City Ramblers, but even so, the selection of material used by the 
bands limits the singer's chance to express himself vocally. And here we come to 
another important difference between country and city Biue Grass. If one compares the 
selection of tunes on the Dillard's record, which they call “Back Porch Blue Grass", 


and the ones on the Stanley Brothers’ “Country Pickin’ and Singin ", one) cangsec 
important differences in approach to the music: 


The Stanley Brothers The Dillards 

Orange Blossom Special Old Joseph 

Who Will Call You Sweetheart Somebody Touched Me 
A Voice From On High Polly Vaughn 


Big Tilda Banjo in the Hollow 
Angel Band Dooley 

Clinch Mountain Blues Lonesome Indian 
The Flood Groung Hog 

Poison Lies Old Home Place 


You're Still On My Mind Hickory Hollow 
The Cry From The Cross Old Man At The Mill 
Tragic Love Doug's Tune 
Fling Ding Rainin' Here This Mornin’ 
Cold Trailin’ 
Reuben's Train 
Deulin’ Banjo 


Here I am first concerned with the content of the songs, then style, as it necessarilly 
follows from the content. If one listens to these records, one right after the other, the 
differences in approach will, I'm sure, become apparent. But in examining the material 
of both groups the reasons for these differences may be made clearer. First, one should 
note the absence of the comparatively slower love ballad from the Dillards’ record, The 
Stanley Brothers include at least three on theirs, for example, "Who Will Call You 
Sweetheart". This I find to be an important difference, generally, between City and 
country Blue Grass. It seems that the place of the love ballad in country Blue Grass is 
being filled in city Blue Grass by the up-tempo novelty song such as the Dillards’ 
"Dooley", “Ground Hog", and “Old Man at the Mill”. There is no equivalent to these 
songs on the Stanley Brothers’ record nor for example, on Jimmy Martin's “Country 
Music Time” Album, nor on The Osborne Brothers’ “Blue Grass Music” album. In fact, 
while the latter album is composed almost entirely of the slower love ballads, you will 
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not find one love ballad on the Greenbriar Boys’ record, nor on the Lonesome River 
BOS AS record, and only one on The Blue Grass Gentlemen's record “Pathway of 
RBaPMEROT ERS These records are largely composed of fast novelly songs that employ some 
sort of gimmick such as in the song "Alibi" by the Blue Grass Gentlemen, or the amusinc 
“Rosie's Gone Again” by the Greenbriar Boys. 2 “ate 


Another difference between the Dillard's record and the Stanley Brothers’ is the 
mumbey of instrumentals on each. Three out of the twelve songs of the Stanley's eae 
are instrumentals while seven out the Diilards' fifteen songs are. This may or ma 
not be indicative of the stress on technical virtuosity among city musicians as ho 
are city Blue Grass records with fewer instrumentals, but I feel it is safe to say that in 
comparing the instrumental styles, the Dillards’ arrangements are technically Here 
complex than the Stanleys’ and I find to be generally true of city bands. The 
Dillards make the most of Doug Dillard's inventive banjo playing as do the Blue GBS 
Gentlemen of Harley Bray’s, so that a tune like “Old Joseph”, which is simply a 
variation of “Old Joe Clark", becomes a vehicle for the banjo player to demonstrate 
his ability. There is a country instrumental tradition, to be sure, led by Don Reno and 
Earl Scruggs, both five string banjo players who have been leading influences on city 
Blue Grass banjo players, but the singing tradition has always been stronger in country 
Blue Grass than the instrumental. Note here, the intricate three and four part harmony 
styles of the Osborne Brothers and the Stanleys, and the lack, by comparison, of this 
sort of singing in city Blue Grass bands. 


A third difference indicated by the choice of songs on these two records is that 
comparatively fewer gospel numbers are recorded by city Blue Grass bands. The reason 
is a lack of gospel tradition in the city. And when the Dillards do a song such as 
“Somebody Touched Me" it is imitative of The Stanleys' versicn of the same song on 
their King album “Old Time Camp Meeting". More appropriate gospel numbers for urban 
Blue Grass groups are, perhaps, the Greenbriar Boys' “We Need a Whole Lot More of 
Jesus" and "We Shall Not Be Moved". Both of these songs represent an urban approach 
to the Gospel song as distinct from the country gospel tradition illustrated by the 
Stanley's haunting “The Cry From the Cross" or “A Voice From on High". 


Acknowledging, then, these differences, it seems apparent that city Blue Grass is 
heading away from the country tradition into something new. The love ballad that as 
always been an important part of the country Blue Grass repetoire has no real place in 
city Blue Grass. The fast novelty song that often has pre-Blue Grass roots is becoming 
more and more popular and speed is also becoming a prerequisite for a first-rate 
instrumentalist. 


. The important thing, then, is for the city Blue Grass band to recognize these 
differences. Perhaps the Dillards are making a distinction by calling their music “Back 
Porch Blue Grass", Yet, if this is so, the difference ought to be made clearer, What is 
Back Porch Blue Grass? Is it different from the Country Gentlemen's music or the Blue 
Grass Gentlemen's2 If so, how? 


Once these bands do make a distinction and actually see the direction in which they 
are heading and define it for themselves, the music may become more interesting and 


exciting. I see in these groups the beginning of a new city folk music. It will be 
interesting to see where it leads. 


I might add here, that alongside the city Blue Grass groups, there are young Blue 
Grass musicians from the Country who are beginning to perform in city “Folk Coffee 
Houses”, demonstrating that country Blue Grass is still very much alive. Perhaps the 
next generation will find country Blue Grass and city Blue Grass as two distinct kinds 
of music played on the same stage. 


Berkeley, August 1963 


Southern Louisiana - on the way to New Orleans Photo: Betsy Burleson 
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Rev. Utah Smith at Holiness Church in Houston, Texas 


Photo: Betsy Burleson 
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Rev. Louis Overstreet 


Rev. Louis Overstreet and the Overstreet Brothers at St. Luke Powerhouse Church of God 


in Christ in Phoenix, Ariz. Photo: C. Strachwitz 


ARHOOLIE RECORDS 
P, O. Box 5073 
Berkeley 5, Calii. 


Complete LP Catalog - 1964 


Mance Lipscomb — Texas Sharecropper and Songster 
Big Joe Williams & his 9 string guitar: Tough Times 
Black Ace —B. K, Turner and his National steel guitar 
Lil’ Son Jackson — Blues come to Texas ; 
I have to paint my face — an anthology of Mississippi blues 
Blues N' Trouble - an anthology of “down-home” blues 
Mercy Dee (Walton) — Texas blues man with piano, guitar, & 
harmonica F 
Alex Moore ~ old-time Dallas pianist and blues singer 
Lightning Sam Hopkins-~ the King of the Blues singers ees 
Blues N’ Trouble — Vol, 2 — a second anthology of low-down blues 
_ New Orleans Jazz at the Kitty Halls 
An Evening with Rev- Louis Overstreet & congregation 
0Bukka White: Sky Songs. The first recording of this fine artist at his 
inventive best — songs made up on‘ the spot — he calls them «Sky 
songs» — they are long stories and incredible images of life he knows. 
Titles: Jesus died on the cross to save the world; My baby; Alabama 
Blues; Bald Eagle train; Single Man blues; Georgia skin game; Sugar 
Hill; The cup of water, With steel guitar, some with a regular Gibson, 
and 2 with piano accompanyment. A remarkable recording, 
Fred McDowell: Mississippi Delta Blues - Write me a few lines; 
Louise; I heard somebody call; 61 Highway; Mama don't allow; 
Kokomo Blues; Fred's worried life blues; You gonna be sorry; Shake 
em on down; My trouble blues; Black Minnie; That's alright; When 
I lay my burden down. 
Mance Lipscomb — Texas Songster Vol. 2: Joe Turner killed a man; 
Bumble Bee; Silver City bound; If I miss the train; God moves on 
the water (the Titanic); Charlie James; Key to the Highway; Boogie 
in A; Come back Baby; Spanish Flang Dang; You got to reap what 
you sow. 
Lowell Fulson — traditional Texas blues singer 
_ Joe Turner & Pete Johnson: Jumpin’ the Blues 
Guitar Slim & Jelly Belly — Carolina Blues 
Texas Blues — Vol. 1 (reissued from Gold Star masters) 
Lightning Hopkins — Early recordings (reissues from Gold Star) 
OUT WEST: BERKELEY with four of Berkeley's best folk singers and 
soloists: Janet Smith, Toni Brown & Crabgrass, Perry Lederman, 
and T. A. Talbott. 
The Hodges Brothers — Watermelon hangin’ on the vine 
J. E. Mainer's Mountaineers ~ Blueridge Mountain music 
~ Louisiana Cajun Music by the Hackberry Ramblers 
single releases: ($1 each post paid) 
_ ‘45-501 Mercy Dee: Lady Luck / Betty Jean 
45-502 -R, C, Smith: I believe we love each other / Don't drive me away 
45-503 Hackberry Ramblers: Turtle Tail / Madam Sustin 
45-504 K. C. Douglas: I know you didn't want me /I'm gonna build a web 
_ 45-505 Toni Brown: How could I stand it / You turned your back 
45-506 Clifton Chenier: Ay, Ai, Ai/ Why did you go last night 


LPs $5 each — buy three and get one of your choice free — plus postage and 
handling charge: US: 50 c per package 


- _ Foreign: 50 c per LP, 


THE LITTLE SANDY REVIEW 
P.O. Box 1109 
Minneapolis 40, Minn. 
Are you confused by the large quantity of folk music LPs being issued 


these days? Find out which ones are worth getting by subscribing to the 
LSR which reviews them all. 1 year only $ 5.00 


. 


BLUES UNLIMITED 


; i yer al, Caj utc. Every five weeks 
> gazine for lovers of Blues, Gospel, Cajun ete five 
ia paces bY experts such as John Godrich, Bob Dixon, Paul Oliver, pies: 
Chauvard, Dick Spottswood, John Broven, Jack Parsons, Don Kent, Bo 
Koester, many more. 


BIOGRAPHIES - DISCOGRAPHIES — REVIEWS — NEWS — eit. 
Always Blues Blues Blues. The first regular cajun column in the world. 
Classic, country, down-home, prewar & postwar. 


Subscription: Six issues $1.40 from Simon A. Napier, 
28a Sackville Road, Bexhill-on-Sea, Sussex, UK 


INTERNATIONAL BLUES RECORD CLUB 


ialize i i America — if you are looking 
We specialize in Blues and other folk music of L i 
for Lathe out-of-print 78rpm recordings try us - send us your list of record needs 


Blues: We have 1000s of old 78s by Peetie Wheatstraw, Lightning Hopkins, 
Lowell Fulson, Big Bill Broonzy, Memphis Minnie, etc. 


Gospel: Many old 78s by Prof. Alex Bradford, the Soul Stirrers, Mahalia 
Jackson, Mitchell's Christian Singers, etc. etc. 


Rhythm and Blues: 1000s of old 78s by Fats Domino, Bill Dogget, Earl Bostic, 
Wynonie Harris, The Dominos, J. Witherspoon, etc. 


Jazz: 1000s of old 78s by Billie Holiday, Benny Goodman, Lester Young, 
Louis Armstrong, from Trad to Bop. 


Cajun: We stock all the LPs new available on Swallow, Cajun Classics, 
Folklyric, Goldband, La Louisianne, and Arhoolie Records. 


Hillbilly: 1000s of old records by Roy Acuff, Bill Monroe, even some real 
rare gems by Mainers Mountaineers, the Carlisles, etc. 


Country & Western: 1000s by Ermest Tubb, Hank Williams, Bob Wills, 
Shelton Brothers, Light Crust Doughboys, etc. etc. 


j i b i Guy Lombardo, 
lar: t tons of 78s by Bing Crosby, Frank Sinatra, Ly aro 
eo tes but don’t ask us for the latest TOP 40s — we ain't got ‘em’! 


5 ins — sti i - and catalogues. 
Send for our latest bulletins —- auction lists - an 

OF send us your want list - we can also get you any current LP. 
International Blues Record Club - Box 5073 - Berkeley 5, Calif. 
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INTERNATIONAL BLUES RECORD CLUB 


P.O. Box 5073 
Berkeley 5, Calif. 


We recommend the following LPs: 


Bukka White: The great legendary Mississippi blues singer who hag just 
been rediscovered and recorded by John Fahey and Ed Denson in a 
very moving, pcwertul, beautifully recorded new LP = he sounds even 
stronger than cn his old 78s — a must for anyone really interested in 
the blues - Takoma Records - $5 

Rebert McCoy: Fine barrelhouse and blues pianist and singer - from 
Birmingham, Alabama — in the classic blues piano tradition. recently 
recorded and nicely presented —- Vulcan Records; $ 5 : 


Mississippi John Hurt: another magnificent recording by one of the legen- 
dary guitar players and singers of the late 20s — newly recorded with 
all the technique and delivery of his old discs —- Piedmont Records 
13157 - $5 ‘ 

Kings of the 12 string guitar: A nice collection of early sides by the masters 
of the instrument: Barbecue Bob, Willie McTell, Charlie Turner, etc, 
em from hard to find original discs. Piedmont Records 13159 - 

3 

Bill Jackson: Long Steel Rail — Blues by Maryland songster Bill Jackson 
is a very well presented LP - very relaxed — almost in a pre-blues 
tyle - reminds me of Mance Lipscomb and Miss, John Hurt — Testa- 
ment Records 201 - $5 

The Mississippi Blues: A nice anthology of some of the very earliest 
recordings available from this region: Bukka White, Willie Brown, 
Kid Bailey, Robert Wilkins, Son House, Miss. John Hurt, Skip James, 
William Harris. Reissues. Origin 5 - $5 

Sicspy John Estes: The Legend of ~ a very fine album by the Tenn. guitarist 
and singer who performs mostly his own songs in a very moving 
way — very gocd recording — Delmar 603 —- $5 

Folksongs of the Louisiana Acadians: still the best LP of cajun or Acadian 
music on the market — superb notes — recorded in various places in 
5. Louisiana — from earliest songs to the present — a must — Folklyric 
LP 4—-$5 

Old-time Southern Dance Music: The String Bands. A superb reissue LP of 
early scuthern string bands: The Spooney Five, Charlie Poole, 
Scottdale String Band, Hackberry Ramblers, Allen Bros., Miss. Mud 
Steppers, Gid Tanner, Grayson & Whitter, Hershel Brown's Wash- 
board Band, Arthur Smith, Joe Falcon, Roane County Ramblers, 
Meatsville String Ticklers, a must for all fans of this type of music. 
OT Records 100 - $5 

Can't keep from crying: a remarkable documentary ~ various blues singers 

sing songs they had made up abcut the death of the late President 

Kennedy ~ with Joe Williams, Otis Spann, Jcehnny Young, James 

Brewer, Bill Jackson, etc. — Testament Records S-01 -$5 


Postage and handling charges: US: 50 c per package 
Foreign: 50 c per L 


International Blues Record Club — Box 5073 Berkeley 5, Calif. 


We specialize in Blues, Gospel, Country, Cajun, and other forms of American 
folk music — LPs, old 78s, etc. ~ try us 
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SING OUT 


Sing Out! is THE national folk song magazine for singers, guitarists, banjo 
pickers, teachers, students, and just plain folk fans. 


Each issue contains 12 to 15 songs, articles by leading scholars, performers 
and critics, feature columns by Pete Seeger and Israel Young, letters to the 


1 year $ 3.00; 2 years $ 5.00 


editor, record reviews, interesting advertising, and much more. 


foreign add 50 c per year 


SING OUT — 165 West 46th Street - New York 36, N. Y. 


BLUES CLASSICS RECORDS 


reissues of rare early recordings by some of the best blues artists — available 


by mail order only — $ 5 each. 


Bee] 
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order from: IBRC — Box 5073 — Berkeley 5, Calif. - USA 


MEMPHIS MINNIE - In my girlish days; Black Rat Swing; Lone some 
Shack Blues; It's hard to please my man; I'm so glad; Nothing in 
rambling; Me and my chauffeur; Joe Louis Strut; It's hard to be 
mistreated; Man, you won't give me no money; Boy Friend Blues; 
Moonshine; My baby don't want me no more; When the Levee breaks; 
You've got tomove-part 1. 


THE JUG, JOOK, AND WASHBOARD BANDS - 14 superb selections 
by the Memphis Jug Band, Ed Kelly's Washboard band; The Dixieland 
Jug Blowers, Washboard Sam, The Dallas Jug Band; Walter Taylor, 
The Mississippi Jook Band, Chasey Collins, Washboard Rhythm Kings, 
and the Birmingham Jug Band. 


SONNY BOY WILLIAMSON - the original. Groundhog Blues; Collector 
Man Blues; Until my love come down; You give an account; Western 
Union Man; Shotgun Blues; Welfare Store Blues; She don't love me 
that way; Black Panter Blues; My black name; Jivin’ the blues; My 
little machine; Joe Louis & John Henry; Sloppy drunk blues; Check up, 


Peetie Wheaistraw & Kokomo Arnold: Peetie Wheatstraw Stomp; 
Mama's advice; Ice and snow blues; Peetie W. Stomp 2; Road Tramp 
Blues; Working on the projec; Shack Bully stomp; Working man blues; 
Amold: Old orig. Kokomo Blues; Mean old twister; Front door blues; 
Milk Cow Blues; Head cuttin’ Blues; Let you money talk; Stop look. 


CODA 


The Canadian Jazz Magazine 
With worldwide information on jazz 
and blues. Correspondents in key 
titles; Detailed reviews and articles, 
An authoritative source of jazz facts. 
Widely read by musicians. 
subcription $ 3.00 


Sample copies mailed anywhere. 


Write to: 
Coda - P.O. Box 87, Station J, 
Toronto 6, Ontario 


Goldband 
Recording Corp. 


P.O. Box 1485 - Lake Charles, La. 


The world’s major producer of 

original cajun French music 

American French Music from 
the bayous of Louisiana 


LP 7740 Iry Le June Originals 


Write or wire for more 
information 
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The UNEXPURGATED - Folk Songs Of Men 


. an informal song-swapping session with a group of Texans, New Yorkers, and Englishmen 


exchanging bawdy songs and lore, presented wilhout expurgaltion.. . 

THE RING-A-RANG-A-ROO CRISTOFO COLUMBO GRUBBING HOE 
THE KEEPER OF THE THE MONK OF PRIORY HALL UNCLE BUD 

EDDYSTONE LIGHT THE HOOTCHY KOOTCHY THE GIRL ] LEFT BEHIND ME 
MAMIE HAD A BABY DANCE THERE’S A SKEETER 
COCAINE BILL AND ALWAYS IN THE HALLWAY = STAVIN' CHAIN 

MORPHINE SUE THE MERRY CUCKOLD YOU GOT GOOD BUSINESS 
TAKE A WHIFF ON ME IN CRAWLED ONE-HUNG LO THE DIRTY DOZENS 
THE BASTARD KING OF WHO STOLE MY BEER? LIMERICKS 

ENGLAND DICKY DIDO THE BALL OF KIRRIEMUIR 
NO BALLS AT ALL SHINE AND THE TITANIC CHANGE THE NAME OF 
BARNACLE BILL THE SAILOR YOU BE KIND TO ME ARKANSAS! | 
BIG JIM FOLSOM : BOAR HOG BLUES 


Collected by Mack McCormick 


The traditional material contained herein is the product of british and american culture, and 
comes wholly from widespread ora! tradilion in those nations. None of the songs oF 
narratives contained here was created or designed for ,this Recording: it is entirely that 
which exists. 


As the result of field work and Research in folklore, this study exercises the same right 
of speech employed by professional and scholarly publications in many associated fields: 
spectiically, the right to document human behavior without abridgement. Examples of 
this right may be found in THE PSYCHOANALYTIC REVIEW which publishes yerbatim - | 
transcripts ol patients in [ree association; in philological works reporting and analysing slang 
usage; in sociological studies on behavior and language; and in law journals reporting court 
room testimony without expurgation, These publications pass through the mails, are: housed 
in major Libraries, and within the field of interest are circulated without restriction. 
Asan allied and further study of social phenomena and human behavior, this documentary 
recording is made available on the same basis 


Extensive notes by Mack McCormick. - The fantastic version of the Dirty 
Dozens is performed by a man often called “the last of the great blues 
singers”. - Recommended only for adults interested in the study of British and 
American culture and folklore. — $6.50 per copy plus $1.00 shipping charges, 


SEND CHECK OR MONEY ORDER TO: 
IBRC — BOX 5073 — BERKELEY 5, CALIFORNIA 
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RECORDS 


JAZZ is a monthly magazine devoted to the entire jazz scene. 


JAZZ features outstanding writing and photography from the best people in the field 
including the musicians themselves. 


SAZZ is produced for a jazz audience by people who know and care about jazz. 


Gentlemen: Please enter my subscription for JAZZ 


(11 year $5.00 [| 2 years $8.00 3 years $ 11.00 


(Above rates apply to U.S. and Canada; foreign rates below.) 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


CIDE : ZONE STATE 


Check or Money Order MUST accompany subscription. Single issue: 50c per copy. 
Subscription rates (foreign): Canal Zone, Cuba, Mexico, Panama, Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands, 
Europe, Asia, Africa, Australia, New Zealand, Pacific Islands trend 1 year $ 7.50 


1 year $ 10.00 


Other Countries: 


